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PREFACE. 

This booklet was compiled to give to Irish Co-operators 

a brief outline of the history of the Wholesale Society. 

The time has not yet come to write the detailed history 

of Irish Federal Co-operation, nor has the time arrived 

when even a detailed history of the I.A.W.S. may be 

given to the public. The co-operative movement in 

Ireland is not yet triumphant, not yet dominant. 

Powerful and influential enemies have still to be met and 

conquered. It is well, however, to pause occasionally to 

guage the position and plan the future. The attainment 

of its majority by the Wholesale Society offers such an 

opportunity, and it is hoped that all who may read these 

lines and those that follow may be induced to strive 

more strenuously in the future in the great cause to 

which they have given adherence. The future is 

menacing, but so it inay be said are all futures, but by 

energy, courage and loyalty a menacing future may be 

converted into a triumphant past. 

L. P. B. 
January, 1919. 
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I. — How the Irish Co-operative Move- 
ment Began. 

The strenuous struggle for the ownership of 
the land of Ireland, had begun to lose some 
of its intensity in the later eighties. Victory 
undoubtedly rested with the tenants, and the 
acknowledgment of this victory might be found 
in the series of Land Acts that had been passed 
by Parliament. In the long and bitter struggle 
for the ownership of the land, however, the use 
of that land and the possibility of severe compe- 
tition against its produce, in the British market, 
received no attention whatever. The struggle was 
too sharp, the attention given to it too keen, to leave 
any energy or brain power in reserve for the 
consideration of such a problem. Yet while the 
Land War was in progress in Ireland several of 
the continental countries had been steadily becoming 
the very serious competitors of Ireland in the 
market of Great Britain. Denmark, for example, 
increased its butter export between 1880 and 1890, 
from 15,630 to 29,730 tons. The export of bacon 
and hams more than trebled and that of eggs 
doubled during the same period. It has been said 
that the magic of property turns sand into gold. 
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but it was quite obvious that the change in the 
status of the Irish farmer from tenant to proprietor 
would not alone enable him to meet such competition 
nor to get from the soil the wherewithal to maintain 
a decent standard of living. During the long 
land struggle in Ireland, farming on its technical 
side had gradually become, by the application of 
scientific knowledge, a highly specialised industry. 
Of the changes in agricultural theory and practice 
our farmers knew next to nothing, so it was 
necessary that they should receive some training 
in agricultural method no less than training in the 
new methods of marketing in use in Denmark and 
other continental countries. It was a tremendous 
task involving practically a revolution in our main 
industry. Ireland was fortunate indeed in having 
a man to undertake the work. This man was 
The Hon. (now Sir) Horace Plunkett. Sir Horace 
had returned to Ireland from America, familiar 
with the new methods of farming against which 
Irish farmers must compete. With the idea of 
co-operation he seems to have been acquainted 
before he left this country for America, as he was 
mainly responsible for the establishment of a 
■co-operative store at his native place, Dunsany. 
Sir Horace Plunkett saw immediately the problem 
that Ireland must solve ; he afterwards summed up 
the solution in the epigramatic phrase Better 
Farming, Better Business, Better Living." To 
that part of the solution that consisted of ' Better 
Business," attention was primarily directed. Sir 
Horace Plunkett was not then, unlike some of those 
who afterwards came to assist him, acquainted with 
the co-operative methods adopted by many conti- 
nental countries, but in a land of comparatively 
small farms, with a peasant proprietory system, 
the co-operative method would suggest itself as 



being in some form applicable. The knowledge 
that Sir Horace had of the co-operative idea re- 
asserted itself and the Irish co-operative movement 
was conceived. In order to get his conception into 
practice, Sir Horace thought of establishing dis- 
tributive co-operative stores throughout the country. 
He had already the experience of the Dunsany 
store to aid him and in addition there were nine or 
ten such stores in various Irish towns. The great 
English movement, with its store in practically 
■every town, its large membership and enormous 
trade was behind the struggling store movement 
in Ireland. These stores in Ireland, as in England, 
were essentially town stores with a membership 
usually composed of artisans and labourers. The 
agricultural population, the farmer, was the objective 
of Sir Horace Plunkett; to bring modern business 
methods into agriculture was his avowed object. 
The store could not do this, so after a few experi- 
ments the store was abandoned. 

While Sir Horace Plunkett was thinking and 
planning in Ireland, others were likewise engaged 
in England. In 1888, an Irish Exhibition was 
held in London, and at a conference arranged in 
•connection with the exhibition great interest was 
aroused by a paper contributed by Mr. Ben Jones 
•on, " The Possibility of Developing the Resources of 
Ireland, by a Scheme of Co-operative Production." 
Mr. Ben Jones was at that time one of the leaders 
of the English movement, occupying the position 
•of Secretary of the Southern Section of the Co- 
opertive Union. To give effect to the suggestions 
contained in Mr. Jones' paper, a Committee was 
formed known as " The Irish Co-operative Aid 
Association." This body had a very short existence. 
The extent of the work to be done and the difficulty 
■of procuring the necessary funds, coupled with the 



fact that the Co-operative Union was wiUing and 
able to undertake the work, led to the dissolution 
of the Committee. The Irish Co-operative Aid 
Committee contained several distinguished co- 
operators amongst its members, E. Vansittart 
Neale, George Jacob Holyoake, J. T. W. Mitchell, 
President of the C.W.S., and later, Sir Horace 
Plunkett. On the dissolution of the Aid Association 
the work of co-operative organisation in Ireland 
was undertaken by the Co-operative Union. An 
Irish Sectional Board was formed with Sir Horace 
Plunkett as its first Chairman, and Mr. R. A. 
Anderson, its Secretary. The Assistant Secretary 
of the Co-operative Union, Mr. J. C. Gray, was 
sent by the Union to Ireland to make inquiries 
and to advise the new Sectional Board. A report 
was submitted by Mr. Gray, to the Ipswich Congress 
of 1889, which Sir Horace Plunkett attended as 
delegate from Dunsany Society, upon the conditions 
in Ireland. The Sectional Board got to work but 
it turned its attention to production rather than to 
that of organising stores. Ben Jones had suggested 
production as the best to begin with in Ireland. It 
proved extremely difficult to get distributive co- 
operative stores started in the rural districts. Even 
in England this has also been the case, though 
in the larger towns and among the industrial popu- 
lation the stores have been very popular. It is 
only in recent years that the English movement 
has made any progress in the rural districts, and 
what progress has been made may usually be 
attributed to the proximity of a successful town 
society. 

The English trader had fought the co-operative 
movement, and the Irish trader was advised by 
him to do likewise. Whether the advice ever 
reached the Irish trader or not he decided to 



■fight the co-operative movement. He is fighting 
the movement still, but in Ireland as in other 
countries his opposition has not effectively hindered 
the growth or progress of the movement. In the 
■early days, however, the opposition was formidable. 
For instance, the plans of the traders to wreck the 
Doneraile Society, one of the two store societies 
•established, were only countered by the resource- 
fulness of the Committee. Then the Irish whole- 
sale houses boycotted the society. They adopted 
the policy — afterwards adopted by many Irish 
manufacturers — no trade with co-operative societies. 
The society had to go to England for its supplies 
and as the local bakers refused to supply bread, 
the society was compelled to erect a bakery of 
its own. Intimidation and organized boycott were 
the weapons employed against the infant co- 
operative movement and it is doubtful that these 
weapons are not still in use. Added to this oppo- 
sition was the apathetic behaviour of the members. 

With all these obstacles progress along this line 
seemed to be impossible. The Sectional Board, 
accordingly, directed its attention towards the 
organization of co-operative production. This 
seemed to offer greater possibilities and to present 
a more direct way to that reconstruction of Irish 
economy which was so necessary at the end of last 
century and is but little less pressing in our own 
day. 

The competition of the Danes, as has been 
already shown, more particularly in dairy products, 
had been growing in intensity and the demand of 
the English market for Irish dairy products had 
■declined. To revive and save the Irish dairy 
industry was the task undertaken by the Sectional 
Board. The Irish dairy industry was then almost 
entirely a home industry, the milk being converted 



into butter, in the homes of the farmers. This 
system brought about not only differences in the 
quahty of the butter, but also differences in taste 
and in colour. Those continental countries that 
had adopted the factory system were in a positior» 
to supply butter of uniform quality, colour and 
taste, and they were in consequence slowly but 
very surely driving Irish butter from the English 
market. 

The transformation of butter production from 
a home to a factory industry was almost entirely 
due to the invention of the mechanical cream 
separator. The first separator of this kind, with 
continuous working, was constructed by L. C. 
Nielson, and was at work in Copenhagen, in 1878. 
The following year Dr. de Laval, a Swede, intro- 
duced his separator which altered the conditions 
in the dairy and opened out the possibility of an 
industry on a large scale, and facilitated the appli- 
cation of co-operative methods." The Rev. Canon 
Bagot, who knew something of these radical changes 
in the method of butter production, tried to arouse 
the Irish farmer to a sense of the danger that 
threatened and suggested a way in which it might 
be averted. Canon Bagot spent his life practically 
in trying to introduce the factory butter-making 
system. His idea was not strictly co-operative, 
it was joint stock, but he proposed a central council 
for superintendence, advice and assistance in 
marketing — generally a pretty close anticipation 
of what was to come. The Canon's efforts were 
unavailing ; the farmer could not be induced to 
take action on his own behalf and in hisown interest 
and the field was left clear for the private capitalist 
who was just entering it when the co-operative idea 
and method of organisation began to be preached by 
Sir Horace Plunkett and his assistants. 

• H. Faber. — " Co-operalion in Dani^li Agricultiu-e." 




kT. HON. SIR HORACB PLLNKHTT, K.C.V.O., 
First Chairman I.A.W'.S. 



At the Glasgow Congress of 1890, Sir Horace 
PlLinkett read a paper entitled, "The Best Means 
of Promoting both Distributive and Productive Co- 
operation in Ireland." In this paper Sir Horace 
pointed out the possibilities of both sections of the 
movement with an inclination, however, towards 
the organisation of production. He was able to 
report to congress that two stores and one Creamery 
Society had been established during 1889. The 
assembled delegates, English and Scottish, were 
pleased with this result and, if judgment may be 
given from the discussion, they took a very deep in- 
terest in and wished great success to the new effort 
at co-operative organisation in Ireland. It was 
only as the result of a most strenuous and 
generally discouraging campaign that Sir Horace 
was able to report even such moderate success. 
More than fifty meetings were held by Sir Horace or 
his able and energetic assistant, Mr. R. A. Anderson, 
before any visible result could be chronicled. The 
rural population throughout the world is sceptical 
and conservati\e ; it would seem that in Ireland 
there is a more than proportionate share of both. 
There had also to be contended against a widely 
spread suspicion of the aims and motives of Sir 
Horace Plunkett himself, a suspicion, no doubt, 
carefully fostered by all those who felt that the 
co-operative movement menaced their interests. 
However, against all these allied forces the first 
Co-operative Dairy Society was established — the 
Drumcollogher Co-operative Dairy Society. Xo 
new societies were formed during 1890; evidently 
what was to the majority of the population, the 
experiment at Drumcollogher, was being very 
keenly watched and much depended upon the results 
of the first year's work. Fortunately for the 
country the results of the first year were entirely 



satisfactory to all concerned. The society's turn- 
over was ^9,660 showing a profit of £"417, after 
paying throughout the year, the highest price paid 
for milk in the neighbourhood. The experiment 
that meant so much to the economic future of 
Ireland certainly was a success. The sceptics 
were proven wrong, the scoffers had nothing further 
at which to scoff, the pessimists and the croakers 
were confounded. 

In 1891, the Co-operative Union increased its 
grant to the Irish Sectional Board by £"200, to £"350. 
This increase made the employment of a full time 
paid organiser possible and Mr. R. A. Anderson was 
selected for the position. Since then Mr. Anderson 
has given his whole life to the movement ; what the 
country and the movement owes to him can never 
be calculated, but the economic salvation of the 
country and its future prosperity may in time be 
seen to be the direct result of the labours of Mr. 
Anderson in the eighteen-nineties. During the 
year 1891 he held more than two hundred meetings, 
-and in addition paid a visit to Sweden to see for 
himself the new methods at work there. As a result 
of Mr. Anderson's work and the success of the first 
co-operative creamery at Drumcollogher, sixteen 
new creameries were established in 1891. 

This progress was well maintained, and in 1892 
Mr. Anderson reported to Congress "a far greater 
interest in the co-operative movement" in Ireland. 
That year six new creameries were formed and the 
following year three more were added. In 1893 
twenty-five creameries were actually in operation, 
and at the end of 1894 there were fifty-six Dairy 
Societies registered, with eight auxilaries. When 
Father T. A. Finlay joined Sir Horace Plunkett and 
Mr. Anderson in 1894, he gave special attention 
to the organisation of Agricultural Societies and, 
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largely with his help, ten societies for the supply of 
agricultural requirements had been formed together 
with one Agricultural Bank. Father Finlay had 
knowledge of the working of these societies on 
the continent, particularly in Germany, and his 
assistance then, as now, to the movement was- 
invaluable. To the three men whose names have 
been mentioned, with many others, but particularly 
to them. Sir Horace Plunkett, Mr. R. A. Anderson 
and Father T. A. Finlay, Ireland owes more than is 
even guessed at to-day ; a debt that can never be 
repaid but must be acknowledged. 

In 1895, there were seventy-six societies of all 
kinds, with a turnover of ;/ri8+,947. In 1896, the 
number of societies had increased to one hundred 
and four, and the total turnover to /435,905. Such 
progress would seem to indicate that the movement 
had passed the experimental stage and had become 
one of the dominating factors in the economic life 
of Ireland. Such in fact proved to be the case 
but the pioneers and leaders of the movement did 
not in any way relax their efforts. From the 
energy and enthusiasm already expended many 
other countries might perhaps have shown greater 
results, as Finland did later in a wonderfully short 
time, but when all the factors of Irish life are 
taken into consideration it must be confessed that 
the pioneers did wonderful work. 

By 1894 the movement was becoming important. 
It was moreover, as might have been expected, 
developing an opinion of its own which was by 
the efflux of time to develop into a definitely 
national co-operative policy. The Co-operative 
Union is, and was, an organisation of consumers, 
of town industrial societies, and its identification 
to some extent with the attitude of the Co-operative 
WholesaleSociety inastrugglewith Irish Creameries 
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led to the withdrawal of the leaders of the agricultural' 
movement from the Irish Sectional Board of the 
Union. The C.W.S. and the Union stand definitely 
for consumers' control, whereas the leaders of the Irish 
movement stood for control by the producer. The 
necessity for democratic control by Irish co-opera- 
tors of their own movement also presented itself. 
The Irish movement, it was felt, must become more 
real to its members, it had hitherto been somewhat 
remote and it must be self-directing. All this led 
to a breach with the co-operative Union and resulted 
in the formation in 189+ of the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society to be the superintending, 
advisory and propagandist body for the agricul- 
tural co-operative movement in Ireland. Since 
that date the I.A.O.S. has supervised the develop- 
ment of the movement. 

II. — The Idea of Federation. 

In every country where the co-operative move- 
ment has attained to any remarkable proportions,, 
federation for trading purposes becomes a necessity 
sooner or later. The necessity arises as much 
from difficulties such as those encountered by the 
Doneraile Store — particularly the use of the boycott 
by private wholesalers — as from the theory of the 
co-operative movement. There is no reason what- 
ever why, even without these trade difficulties, the 
co-operative movement anywhere and everywhere 
should not form its federations to conduct the large- 
scale trading for the individual societies. The idea 
of the co-operative trading federation, or wholesale 
society, is nothing more than an extension of the 
idea underlying all co-operative societies and all 
co-operative organisation. In the ordinary district 
co-operative society, whether it be creamery, store. 



bank or agricultural supply, individuals combine 
primarily for individual economy through mutual 
help. It is the same with the wholesale federation, 
Ihe societies combine so that through their united 
strength they may effect economies which could not 
be effected if they acted alone and singly. Other 
and perhaps higher and nobler ideals may after- 
wards assert themselves. The organisation of the 
trade of the community and its control by the people 
so that such evils as sweating may be eliminated 
and the production of commodities for use rather 
than for profit is now the declared policy of the 
English Wholesale Society, and this policy is 
■dictated by its members. But primarily societies 
federate and form a wholesale society so that they 
may be assured of a supply of goods at the lowest 
wholesale prices. There is nothing wrong in such 
a motive for organisation, and if it leads to the 
growth of those other motives a great service will 
have been rendered to the community generally, in 
any event something will have been done to organise 
the community's trade and that itself is a work 
worth doing. 

The method of these wholesale federations varies 
but little from country to country. Membership 
is usually confined to registered co-operative or 
similar societies, though sometimes, as in Ireland, 
individuals may become members also. Where 
individuals are allowed to become members their 
rights are very strictly circumscribed as is but 
natural in a federation of societies. The method of 
raising capital is generally the same in all the 
wholesale federations of Europe. The local society 
becomes the member of the federation, subscribing 
for as many shares as it has members on its own 
register, and paying upon these shares an amount 
fixed by the federation rules. In Ireland the 
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I.A.W.S. rules provide for the payment of only 
1/- per share, the remainder being payable from 
interest and dividends. The rule also provides that 
no further call can be made except in the event of 
liquidation of the federation. The control of the 
policy and business of these 
federations is entirely in the 
hands of the societies in mem- 
bership. The management is 
usually vested in a Board of 
Directors who are nominated 
by and from the societies, and 
elected directly by them. The 
entire constitution of a feder- 
ation of co-operative societies 
is, in fact, not essentially 
different from that of the 
ordinary district co-operative 
society, so that the Directors 
when selected from societies 
have not to make themselves 
familiar with a constitution 
R. A. ANDKRSON, Esq. g^^j^^jy dissimilar from that 

hitherto known to them. That these federations 
are democratic in constitution cannot be denied; the 
entire good that can be done by them rests with the 
constituent societies. The amount of trade, the 
capitalisation, the control of policy all rest with the 
constituent societies. What the federation itself 
gives the societies is an organisation and a method 
of trading which is co-operative, and at the same 
time usually advantageous prices. 

What every co-operative country had done Ireland 
did as a matter of course. The Irish movement was 
very young when the idea of federal trading first 
came to it. It is of course very probable that the 
leaders of the movement were familiar with the 
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federal idea as embodied in the Co-operative 
Wholesale Societies of England and Scotland. 
These two are the oldest co-operative wholesale 
•societies in the world, the English C.W.S. having 
been established in 1864, and the Scottish in 1868. 
These societies may have served as models for the 
first Irish federation, though there were at the time 
of its establishment no less than seven wholesale 
federations in Europe, almost any of which would 
have served as a model. The first Irish co-opera- 
tive trading federation was formed in 1892, when 
the movement was little more than three years old. 
The name of this federation is the Irish Co-operative 
Agency Society. The head offices of the society 
were located at Limerick, but branches and stores 
were opened in some Irish and several EngHsh 
towns. The main function of the I.C.A.S. was to 
market the butter produced by the co-operative 
creameries, but it was also to purchase the require- 
ments of its constituent societies. Its start was 
disastrous. In its first year all its capital was lost 
in a combination of bad debts and a law suit. It 
slowly recovered its position, however, aided by 
acting as the purchasing medium for fertilizers, etc., 
for the first agricultural societies. By the year 
1895 its turnover amounted to £77fi00 ; it had in 
the same year a membership of forty-two societies. 
In 1897 a Committee appointed to investigate the 
prospects of the society reported that the support 
given by societies both in trade and capital was 
inadequate. The marketing of barley and other 
agricultural trade had been the cause of losses. As 
a result of this investigation it was decided to form 
a new federation to undertake the agricultural 
business. 

The prevailing tendency of opinion at the time 
seemed to be in favour of forming a separate federa- 
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tion for each group of societies. The creameries 
would have their own federation, tlie agricultural 
societies theirs, the egg and poultry societies a 
federation also, and the banks a federal central 
credit bank. This opinion has been modified by 
time and experience of the co-operative movement 
as adapted to Irish conditions and circumstances. 
Vet the agricultural movement has had its five 
federations, and it still has three. A special federal 
society for the egg and poultry societies was formed 
in 1906 under the name of Irish Producers, Ltd. 
This society only continued in existence for two 
years. It never was particularly prosperous and 
after two years it was found that the trade was not 
sufficiently large to warrant a separate society. 
The amalgamation of the society with the I.A.W.S. 
was suggested, and at the Annual General Meeting 
of that society in 1909, amalgamation with Irish 

Producers, Limited, 
was approved. The 
policy of decentrali- 
sation had proven 
wrong m thisone case. 
Our ideal to-day, the 
ideal of the entire co- 
operative movement, 
we believe, may be 
summed up in the 
phrase, one move- 
ment, one federation. 
At present we have in 
this small island and 
in our comparatively 
small co-operative 
movement practically 
RKV. T. A. FiNLAY. S.J., M.A. j ,^ ^ ^ g federations. 

If this occured with local societies we should talk 
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of overlapping and competition. Is there any 
reason why we should not say the same things 
because there are federations concerned and not local 
societies ? The very idea of federation suggests to us 
one federation for the Irish movement, otherwise 
we are not getting the best from our federations. 
One Irish federation, for a population of little over 
4,000,000, should be in a position to do all the trade 
of the country. 

Ill— The Movement in 1897. 

The visit of Mr. Anderson to Sweden, the 
formation of the I.A.O.S., and the entrance into 
active participation in the movement of Father 
T. A. Finlay, all contributed towards widening the 
outlook of the movement. Sir Horace Plunkett 
had begun his propaganda without reference to the 
great work being done for agriculture in many 
continental centres. In Denmark the creameries 
were conspicuous, in Germany the credit and agri- 
cultural supply societies were equally conspicuous 
and equally successful. Financial aid and a 
guaranteed quality of seeds and fertilizers being just 
as necessary to the Irish farmer as to the German 
farmer, it was but natural that some attention should 
be given to these things. For a time the organisa- 
tion of dairy societies absorbed all the attention and 
energies of the pioneers, but now aid was forth- 
coming for the tillage farmer from the co-operative 
movement. Father Finlay was familiar with the 
organisation and methods of the German agricultural 
supply and credit societies, and it is to him, perhaps, 
that we owe the introduction of these societies into 
Ireland and their adaptation to Irish conditions and 
circumstances. 'Ihe necessity for such societies 
was also known to Father Finlay no less than to 
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the other pioneers of the movement. It was very 
well known that the quality of the seeds supplied to 
farmers was of the worst, being often no better than 
the sweepings of seed-floors. No guarantee as to 
purity or germinating power was even dreamed of — 
the farmer had no option but to accept what was 
oflfered and his crops suffered in consequence. 
With fertilizers it was the same. No guarantee as 
to ingredients or strength was ever given. In 
addition the supply of fertihzers was under the 
control of what was really a trust — a ring of manu- 
facturers had absolute control of the supply and the 
price. Such a state of affars v/as certainly not 
calculated to improve the position of agriculture 
nor that of the farmer who had secured control 
of his land but not of his industry. The exactions 
of the landlord were replaced by those of the trust 
and the trader. \\'here finance was concerned the 
farmer's position was not enviable either; there 
were really no agencies through which the farmer 
could obtain the financial accommodation necessary 
to him no less than to the town mannfacturer. 
On the continent agricultural credit was pro\ided 
either by governments or by co-operative organi- 
sation. In Germany the Raiffeisen Credit Banks 
had spread throughout the length and breadth of 
the land and had proven a boon to the farmer, 
particularly the small farmer. It is, of course, true 
that in Ireland there were the joint stock banks, 
numerous enough and with branches in every town 
of any size and sometimes even in villages. It is 
not so easy however for the farmer to go to the 
bank and get the necessary accommodation as it is 
for the town manufacturer. He is not so well 
acquainted with business methods, he lives away 
from the town, and above all, the formality of the 
whole affair o\'erawes him even were he willing to 

B 
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ask his friends and neighbours to back a bill, which 
usually he is not. In the absence of any system of 
agricultural credit some ruinous methods of finance 
were resorted to. The " gombeen man " was 
always there willing to oblige at exorbitant interest 
rates and there was also the " trust auction " and 
its variants which are probably the worst of all the 
methods of "frenzied finance" usual in Ireland. 
Something had to be done and the I.A.O.S. Com- 
mittee very wisely sought the assistance of Mr. H. 
W. Wolff, a well-known authority on the subject. 
He visited Dublin and explained the systems of co- 
operative credit in use in Europe. As a result of 
this and other advice it was decided to make an 
experiment modelled upon the Raiffeisen system. 
Rules were drafted and in 1895 the first co-operative 
credit society started operations at Doneraile, 
Co Cork, where a store had been previously 
organised. In the Irish co-operative credit societies 
emphasis has been placed upon the credit function, 
whereas in Germany thrift is put in the fore-front. 
This emphasis on thrift has made the German 
credit societies a very powerful agency in the 
growth of the co-operative movement in that 
country, as the Central Bank is in a position to aid 
all co-operative undertakings financially. 

The agricultural supply society and the credit 
bank became, as the years went on, very important 
branches of the movement, growing very steadily in 
numbers and utility. The agricultural supply 
societies suffered and still suffer from the fact that 
the great majority of them have no stores and must 
distribute their goods from a railway station or 
some similar place. This is a very severe handicap, 
but after 1894 the I.A.O.S. rather discouraged the 
formation of general store societies. The formation 
of store societies was left to the Co-operative Union 
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which, however, confined its activities entirely to the 
towns. Despite this handicap, however, the trade 
of the agricultural supply societies grew steadily 
and many creamery societies had to undertake the 
supply of agricultural requirements to their mem- 
bers. Attempts were also made by some of the 
agricultural societies to market farm produce for 
their members. This, of course, led to a great 
increase in the trade of the co-operative movement, 
and brought about a crisis in the affairs of the 
federation then existing, the Irish Co-operative 
Agency Society, which found itself in a very 
.awkward position as a result of losses incurred in 
the agricultural trade, marketing as well as pur- 
chasing. 

The creameries also had been growing steadily 
in number, membership and turnover. In 1894 
the total butter sales of co-operative creameries 
amounted to ;^151,852 ; by 1897 this had grown to 
;^377,695. A new reputation was being gradually 
gained for Irish butter in the British market, and 
though the average price secured was not quite as 
good as the price paid for Danish, the tide that ran 
steadily against Irish butter for some time had been 
turned. For the first time in the economic history 
of Ireland an effort had been made to save an 
industry threatened with extinction. The people 
themselves had saved their own industry by co- 
operation. 

In 1897 there were 148 societies of all kinds in 
existence with a total turnover of ;^398,953. The 
movement that had been threatened by every class 
of vested interest in the country was gathering its 
strength steadily despite all the threats and all the 
opposition. The years since the beginning of the 
movement had been no less strenuous than those that 
preceded the formation of the first store or the first 
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dairy society. The press, almost without exception, 
opposed and misrepresented the movement and its 
leaders. The traders were taking the advice 
tendered to them from England, and were fighting 
the movement fiercely in its early stages. The 
politicians, too, added their opposition to that of 
press and traders. It was a tremendous fight, 
uphill all the time, and against odds that might 
easily have daunted the bravest. But our pioneers 
kept on regardless of all opposition. In 1896 the 
agricultural societies had begun to procure their 
requirements from the Irish Co-operative Agency 
Society. The agricultural turnover ot the societies 
trading in these requirements amounted in that year 
to some ;^57,000. This trade, though not very 
large, was nevertheless large enough to keep a 
department of the federation in full work, it is a 
greater turnover than some of the comparatively 
important agricultural traders in the country have 
even now. The federation, however, did not 
prosper with the agricultural trade, and an experi- 
ment in the marketing of barley met with disastrous 
financial results. It was then suggested to form a 
new federation to undertake all the agricultural 
trade. The new federation was accordingly formed 
in 1897 under the title of the Irish Co-operative 
Agricultural Agency Society, Limited, with head- 
quarters in Dublin. 

IV.— Foundation of the Irish Co-opera- 
tive Agricultural Agency Society. 

" In those days co-operators saw no better than 
to create a separate society for every function," 
says Percy Redfern of the English co-operators of 
the eighteen-sixties.* The same comment might be 
made upon the policy of Irish co-operators thirty 

* p. Redfern.—" The Sloiy of the C.W.S." 
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years later. In pursuance of this policy a federa- 
tion to transact the agricultural supply business of 
the movement was decided upon, and the Irish Co- 
operative Agricultural Agency Society, Limited, 
was founded. It was registered on January 15th, 
1897, and commenced the business for which it was 
formed almost immediately. Its headquarters con- 
sisted, at the beginning, of a single room at 6 
Westmoreland Street, Dublin, and its staff of a 
secretary, an accountant, and an office boy. Very 
humble beginnings truly enough, but further ac- 
commodation was at that time, and under the then 
policy of its directors, not needed. The trade 
was confined to artificial fertilizers and seeds, no 
other goods of any kind being traded in. These, of 
course, were the immediate requirements of the 
newly-formed agricultural supply societies, and 
such creameries as were procuring agricultural and 
raw materials for their members. The federation 
was doing all it had been formed to do when it pro- 
cured and supplied these goods. But the federation 
itself did not stock anything, it did not supply the 
goods required directly to the societies. That also 
was for the time outside its scope. Its sphere of 
activity was very limited, indeed, as not only was 
its range of trade limited, but the manner in which 
its trade should be conducted was also prescribed. 
There seems to us now no possibility of develop- 
ment in such delimitation — it would seem to aim at 
a federation that could never grow, and could never 
be in a position to take advantage of the growth of 
the movement nor of any opportunities presented. 

There were very weighty reasons for the adop- 
tion of this policy. The great reason is one that is 
still powerful within the co-operative movement in 
Ireland — lack of capital. A very small paid-up 
capital was required to start a purely agency busi- 
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ness in which no stocks would be held, and in which 
there was no possibility of incurring bad debts or 
trading losses. By limiting the range of goods 
traded in the capital required was still further 
reduced. This limitation was really imposed upon 
the federation by the very small paid-up capital at 
the disposal of the agricultural supply societies. 
The method of capitalisation of these societies then, 
as still to a very large extent, was that only 2/6 per 
share was paid by the shareholders. These societies 
had, and stil! generally have, no premises, and the 
overdraft with which they carried on their business 
was very largely used for providing goods on credit 
to the members. In effect these societies were only 

agency " societies themselves. They stocked no 
goods, and their range of trade was generally limited 
to the fertilizers and seeds which are the farmer's 
prime needs. The capitalisation and needs of the 
agricultural supply societies dictated the policy of 
the newly-formed federation. Even federation of 
newly-formed societies was not insisted upon. 

The promoters little dreamt," says Sir Henry 
Grattan Bellew,'' "of the struggle that lay before 
them, and the dark days they were soon to pass 
through on account of the policy they had adopted 
at the commencement, and which even now (1914) 
they have not succeeded in fully reforming." 
Shortage of capital has very seriously retarded the 
growth as it has limited the utility of the federation 
for many years of its work. It is still apparent, 
but the method of capitalisation of the agricultural 
supply societies makes it impossible for them to do 
anything to remedy it. 

A further reason for limiting the activities of the 
newly-formed federation was the strength and 
menacing attitude of the traders and manufacturers. 
The fertilizer manufacturers were organised in 

* Dublin Congress Souvenir Handbooli, 1914, pp. 227-23S. 
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what was virtually a trust, and the traders were 
prepared to go to almost any lengths, aided by the 
politicians, who -were usually traders, to smash the 
small local societies at the start. A policy of 
aggression, or anything that looked like aggression, 
at the start would inevitably have enraged all the 
interests concerned and possibly have led to a 
gigantic organisation of such interests. In its 
poverty-stricken condition the federation could not 
have fought them, it would have been smashed in 
a very short time. Suppose, for instance, that the 
fertilizer manufacturers had refused then to supply 
the fertilizers for which the agricultural supply 
societies and their farmer members were waiting. 
Such a refusal might easily have led to a disaster 
to the movement. The alternative would have 
been to build and equip a fertilizer factory for the 
movement, and at that time the movement was not 
strong enough even to contemplate such a step. In 
any event it is impossible even now to undertake 
the large scale production, which sooner or later 
Irish co-operators must undertake, on 2/6 per share 
paid up. To a very large extent Irish co-operators 
themselves were to blame for the limitation of the 
federation's scope at the begiiming, but the leaders of 
the movement also were, to some extent, at least, at 
fault also. The long view, the large vision, were 
absent, and the progress of the movement has 
suffered somewhat in consequence. 

Despite the limitations, however, the federation 
managed to secure a good deal of the trade of (he 
societies. In six months the one-room office in 
Westmoreland Street was found to be too small, 
and new accommodation was secured in Dame 
Street, this time two rooms were secured and an 
addition made to the staff. In August Mr. T. H. 
Fetherstonhaugh, who had acted as secretary from 
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the foundation of the society, resigned owing to 
ill health, and in September Capt. E. L. Lawrenson 
was appointed Secretary. 

It had been suggested by the Committee of 
inquiry that investigated the affairs of the Irish Co- 
operative Agency Society in 1896, that the societies 
did not support the federation as loyally or as 
adequately as was within their power to do. The 
same might be said of the societies in their dealings 
with the new federation. Here was a wholesale 
agency especially formed to do the wholesale 
purchasing on behalf of the societies trading in 
agricultural requirements, yet the support accorded 
to it was very meagre indeed. The General 
Turnover" of the societies in 1897 amounted to 
^76,134, the bulk of which consisted of fertilizers 
and seedswith perhaps some agricultural machinery. 
The total turnover of the Agricultural Agency 
Society amounted to only ;^14,500. That many 
societies deliberately passed their trade through 
private channels would seem to be obvious, a course 
that seems inexplicable when we remember the 
attitude of the trader towards the co-operative 
movement. Still a turnover of ^14,500 for seeds 
and fertilizers made a comparatively good start for 
the Agency Society, better, perhaps, than might 
have been expected or anticipated from the previous 
efforts to deal with this particular form of trade. 
Small profit was made, but that was unavoidable 
owing to the agency nature of the business, and, 
moreover, it was no part of the policy of the society 
to make large profits. Its aim was to supply the 
agricultural distributive societies with the goods 
required by their members, and in that aim it 
succeeded in so far as it was supported by the 
societies. 

The Committee of the I.C.A.A.S. consisted of 



the following:— Rt. Hon. Sir H. C. Plunkett, 
Ctiairman ; George de Belle Ball, Esq. ; Capt. L, 
A. Bryan, D.L. ; Wm. de Courcy, Esq. ; Major N. 
T. Everard, D.L. ; John Hackett, Esq. ; John 
Molumby, Esq.; E. J. B. Nesbitt, Esq.; Geo, 
Richardson, Esq. ; Joseph Pratt, Esq., and Major 
Edmond Dease. 

V. — Reformation : The Irish Agricultu- 
ral Wholesale Society, Limited. 

The very circumscribed limits of the Irish Co- 
operative Agricultural Agency Society were very 
soon found irksome. Farmers, like other people, 
require more than the mere raw materials of their 
industry. The thousand and one things required 
upon the farm, from the most complex machine to 
nails, ropes and such articles that are in daily use,, 
the members of agricultural supply societies soon 
began to demand of their societies. When the 
trader found the orders for seeds and fertilizers 
going past him to the co-operative society he was 
of course disposed to say and do vindictive things, 
and the farmer members of the societies were not 
disposed to go to the trader for one part of the 
agricultural requirements and to the co-operative 
society for another. The members tried to get 
what they could from the societies, not in all cases 
of course, for disloyalty may be found everywhere, 
as indeed it was, and in some cases at least these 
orders were transmitted to the federation. Beyond 
seeds and fertilizers the agricultural agency could 
not go, and consequently it had to decline many 
orders for goods other than those in which it traded, 
and the societies were thus forced to resort to the 
private wholesaler or even the private retailer to 
procure the goods required by the members. This 
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was obviously an unsatisfactory state of things. The 
trade of the federation, and to some extent the 
trade of the societies also, and both societies and 
their members were being forced to resort to private 
traders, thus establishing a commercial connection 




The Late H. C. TISDALL, Esq. 

which is very difficult to break afterwards. Full 
consideration was given to the whole matter by the 
Directors of the Society. The outcome of that 
consideration was, that the Irish Co-operative Agri- 
cultural Agency Society ceased to exist and its 
place was taken by the Irish Agricultural Wholesale 
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Society which took over its work. The Agricultural 
Agency Society thus existed for less than a year. 
It had shown, however, the necessity for a federa- 
tion. 

The change in the name of the society was 
accompanied by a radical change in the constitution. 
The object of the Irish Agricultural Wholesale 
Society, as set out in the rules, was and remains as 
follows : The object of this society shall be to pro- 
mote the co-operative movement in Ireland, and to 
carry on the business of Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers, Bankers, Shippers, Carriers and Insurers, 
and of any occupation, manufacture or trade whatso- 
ever. The society shall have power to do all things 
expedient for accomplishing all or any of such objects, 
including the power to purchase, hold, sell, mortgage, 
rent, lease or sub-lease lands of any tenure ; and to 
erect, pull down, repair, alter or otherwise deal 
with any building thereon." This is a tremendous 
advance upon the Agricultural Agency constitution. 
The main object is to promote the co-operative 
movement and this is to be done by undertaking 
and operating any trade or business that may be 
of service to the movement. In this statement 
of the object of the Irish Agricultural Wholesale 
Society, there is no limitation of any kind; any 
business may be undertaken that the Directors or 
the Annual General Meeting think beneficial to 
the movement. This constitution is that of a 
genuine co-operative federation and can bear 
comparison with the constitution of any other 
co-operative federation in Europe. The title of 
the society may appear to limit its activities to 
agriculture, but its objects are wide enough for any 
undertaking, and as the years passed over it was 
the statement of objects rather than the title that 
guided the decisions of the Directors. 
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The Irish Agricultural Wholesale Society was to 
be a federation of co-operative societies. Societies 
were expected not only to trade with the federation 
but to capitalise that trade also and to control it 
through elected representatives upon the Director- 
ate. Contrary to the British precedent, but quite 
in accord with the practice of some continental 
federations, individuals couldbeadmitted tomember- 
ship, could hold Preference shares and be repre- 
sented upon the Directorate. The rule governing 
membership is interesting: "The members of this 
Society shall consist of individuals and corporate 
bodies which may be approved by the Directors 
for the time being. No retailer or firm of retailers, 
other than a society registered under the Industrial 
and Provident or Friendly Societies' Acts shall 
be admitted to membership. Coporate bodies 
not registered under the above-mentioned Acts, 
but established on a profit-sharing basis and in 
sympathy with the co-operative movement, may, 
in the discretion of the Board, or by order of the 
Society in General Meeting, be admitted to member- 
ship." By this rule the co-operative character of 
the Wholesale Society is ensured. That there is 
even now a necessity to guard against the capture 
of the federation by the trading interest is a fact 
that hardly needs to be stated. The admission of 
individuals may seem to vitiate the co-operative 
character of the federation, and indeed it does, to 
some extent at least, but circumstances over which 
the federation had no control, the difficulties of 
financing the federation through the co-operative 
societies being the most powerful, made a departure 
from British precedent inevitable. Our societies 
had not the money, and have not yet, to finance 
the federation adequately, so it was necessary to 
seek the assistance of individuals, members of co- 
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operative societies or sympathetically disposed 
towards the movement. The English and Scottish 
Wholesale Societies have hitherto consistently 
refused to admit individuals to membership, but 
now the English Wholesale is about to issue Bonds 
which may be held by individuals and which may 
be compared to the Irish Wholesale's Preference 
Shares. It is, however, not contemplated by the 
English Wholesale that the holders of these Bonds 
shall have any voice or part in the management, or 
direction of the Society, they will rank simply as 
Debenture-holders whose holdings are redeemable at 
a fixed date and the interest upon the Bonds, as upon 
thelrish Wholesale's Preference Shares,is fixed also. 
The conditions of membership were designed so 
as not to press unduly upon the newly formed 
societies that the federation was designed to serve. 
They had very little paid-up capital and if member- 
ship of the federation were to be made attractive to 
them the conditions needed necessarily to be such 
as they could conform to. Rule 10 of the federal 
constitution which sets out those conditions was, 
until March, 191+, as follows: " Ordinary Shares 
shall be held only by societies registered under the 
Industrial and Provident and Friendly Societies' 
Acts, and shall be of the value of 5/- each, pay- 
ments on which shall be made in the following 
manner : — at least 1/- per share on application, the 
balance by apportionment of interest on capital 
and dividend on Purchases and Sales. No call 
shall be made except in the case of the dissolution 
of the Society, and then only such calls as may be 
found necessary to meet its engagements. Holders 
of Ordinary shares may, if they desire, pay up the 
full amount of their shares at any time, subject to 
the approval of the Directors." Interest at the 
rate of 5 per cent, per annum, is payable upon all 
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■shares. Societies were, and still are, only compelled 
to pay up l/- per share upon their holdings. This 
has handicapped the federation and prevented it 
from undertaking some at least of the duties and 
services mentioned in its objects. The fact that 
no call can be made upon the constituent societies 
except in the event of liquidation is a guarantee 
that they will not be unduly pressed should they 
join the federation, but this clause also is a handicap 
to the federation's expansion. The conditions as to 
the number of shares that must be subscribed for 
by societies seeking membership are laid down in 
Rule 11: "Application for membership shall only 
be made in the forms prescribed by the Rules, and 
€very society applying for Ordinary shares shall 
apply for, and agree to take not less than one 
Ordinary share of the value of 5/- for every 
member on its register on the date of application, 
and thereafter one further share for every additional 
member joining and found to be on its register the 
31st day of December in each year. . . No dividend 
or interest shall be payable in cash to the holders 
of Ordinary shares till all such shares shall be fully 
paid up." Thus at least one share in the federation 
must be taken up for every shareholder of a society 
seeking membership and as a society increases its 
membership the additional shares must be taken up 
annually for the number by which the membership 
has been increased. If this Rule be not complied 
with a society may lose its vote at the Annual 
General Meeting. It will be remembered that 
Rule 10 provided that Ordinary shares should be 
paid up by the accumulation of interest and dividends, 
and consequently these cannot be withdrawn until 
the shares have been fully paid up. The liability 
<if all members is, of course, limited. 

" The Society shall be managed by a Board of 
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ten Directors. Six of the Directors shall be repre- 
sentatives of societies being Ordinary shareholders, 
andshallbe nominated by the Ordinary shareholders. 
The remaining four Directors shall be holders of 
Preference shares, and shall be nominated by the 
Preference shareholders. Three Directors shall 
form a quorum." Thus does Rule 23 prescribe 
how the federation shall be governed. It will be 
noticed that the Ordinary shareholders are guaran- 
teed a majority upon the Directorate whether they 
have paid up the bulk of the paid-up capital or not. 
The Ordinary shareholdershave a further guarantee: 
as Rule 23 further prescribes that " The votes of 
both Preference and Ordinary shareholders shall be 
recorded collectively in the election of the four 
Directors representing Preference shareholders. 
. . . The election of the six Directors repre- 
senting Ordinary shareholders shall be decided by 
the votes of the Ordinary shareholders alone." A 
resolution of a general meeting may be passed by 
both classes of shareholders collectively, but the 
voting may be separate, upon claim, and then no 
resolution shall be passed, except by majority of the 
Ordinary shareholders. By this Rule the supremacy 
of the co-operative societies is guaranteed and the 
co-operative control of the federation assured. 

Supreme control of the federation, of course, 
rests with the General Meetings of the Society- 
These were held half-yearly but are now held 
annually. To these meetings the accounts of the 
Society are submitted for ratification together with 
the report of the Directors for the period under 
review. The entire business of the federation is 
open to the investigation and criticism of every 
member of the Society at these meetings. Prefer- 
ence shareholding members are, of course, entitled 
to be present and vote at the meetings ; Ordinary 
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shareholders, the district societies, are represented 
by delegates duly appointed for the purpose and 
whose names have previously been transmitted 
to the Secretary. Ordinary shareholders are en- 
titled to one vote for every hundred Ordinary shares 
held by them, provided that the total voting power 
of any society shall not exceed ten. They are also 
entitled to send one delegate, for every hundred 
shares held, to the General Meetings of the Society. 
The Annual General Meeting elects the Directors 
and may instruct them to carry out any work, 
consistent with the constitution and spirit of the 
Society, but when elected the Directors have practi- 
cally absolute power which is curbed, however, by 
the Rule empowering one-tenth of the members to 
demand a Special General Meeting. Nothing more 
democratic in character and control has yet been 
devised. Democracy still depends upon the vote 
and the representative. 

The profits of the society are primarily allocated 
to the payment of interest on shares. The Rules 
provide for an allocation of not less than 20 per 
cent, of the profits to the Reserve Fund. The 
Annual General Meeting may sanction the appli- 
cation of profits to — (1) the organisation and 
development of the co-operative movement; (2) 
the payment of a dividend upon the purchases 
or sales of members during the period to which 
the profits relate ; and (3) to any charitable, 
public, general or useful object. This gives 
sufficient scope for the utilisation of the Society's 
profits. The first directors of the Irish Agricultural 
Wholesale Society were : — Rt. Hon. Horace C. 
Plunkett, M. P., Chairman; representing Ordinary 
Shareholders, Messrs. Hugh P. Ryan, H. McCar- 
rick, J.P., John Molumby, and Capt. Loftus A. 
Bryan ; representing Preference Shareholders, 

C 
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Messrs. George de Belle Ball, and R. S. Lamb, 
with Sir Henry Grattan Bellew, Bart., and Lieut. - 
Col. M. W. Biddulph. Sir Horace Plunkett, he is 
better known to-day by that title, so it may be used 
here, had been President of the Irish Co-operative 
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Agricultural Agency Society in addition to his 
Presidency of the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society. He was also a member of Parliament, 
so that his time was spent very strenuously on 
behalf of the movement that he had practically 
created. He was the inspirer of all the work that 
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was being done, attracting to his assistance men of 
all shades of opinion and of all classes. It was a 
wonderful achievement, and Ireland has every reason 
to be grateful for the great work done. Other mem- 
bers of the Committee of the Agricultural Agency 
Society who assisted the first Board of the Whole- 
sale — Capt. (now Lt.-Col.) Loftus A. Bryan, 
Messrs. G. de Belle Ball, and John Molumby. 
Colonel Bryan was, and is, the inspiring genius of 
the Enniscorthy Society, as he was later of the 
Wexford Bacon Factory and ]\Ieat Supply Society, 
the first society of its kind in Ireland. Of Colonel 
Bryan's work for the Wholesale Society it will be 
necessary to give further details later, here it is only 
necessary to say that he has given the best part of 
twenty years to its service, Mr. George de Belle 
Ball was appointed Managing Director, but only 
held the position till 1899 when he left the Board. 
The late Mr. John Molumby represented the Moy- 
carkey Society, and while on the Board did very use- 
ful work. He resigned his position on the Board at 
the beginning of 1901 to take charge of the I.A.\\'.S. 
depot at Thurles which he managed with success 
until his death. Sir Henry Grattan Bellew has 
spent the greater part of the Wholesale's twenty- 
one year's of existence in its service. He was a 
member of its first Board, he is a member of the 
Board that witnesses its Coming-of-age. He has 
given ungrudgingly of his time and ability to the 
co-operative movement. He is President of his 
local society at Mount Bellew, which is one of the 
most enterprising and progressive in the country, a 
member of the Committee of the I.A.O.S. and of 
the Board of the I.A.W.S. He has also assisted 
the town distributivesocieties, particularly in Dublin, 
and is always willing to lend a hand at propagating 
the ideas of the movement. Mr. Hugh P. Ryan is 
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another of the stalwarts who have not faltered. 
A member of the first Board, he, too, is a member 
of the Board to-day. To his own society, Drom- 
bane, to the I.A.O.S., to the Irish Co-operative 
Agency Society, and to the Wholesale Society has 
Mr. Ryan given his services with ability and energy 
that places the movement generally under a deep 
debt of obligation to him. 

During the first year of the federation's existence 
twenty-five societies joined it, taking up 2,986 
Ordinary shares. The paid-up Ordinary Capital, 
however, did not reach ;^200, but the turnover, 
which was ;^14,500 in 1897, increased to ;^30,000. 
In 1898 the " General Turnover " of the 243 
societies, then in existence, amounted to ;^270,346, 
Of what this " General Turnover " consisted we 
have no details, but it may be assumed that at least 
half of it consisted of goods that could have been 
supplied by the Wholesale Society. Co-operative 
loyalty was no stronger evidently in 1898 than it 
was the previous year, and it is surely a sad reflec- 
tion upon the co-operative spirit of the movement 
that less than one quarter of its goods should have 
been procured from the federation that had been 
formed to meet its demands. Time and co-opera- 
tive education are the only remedies for such 
disloyalty. 

VI "Organisation must Precede Trade." 

" The stock of energy " at the disposal of the 
Wholesale Society in 1898, Sir Henry Grattan 
Bellew tells us," " was very great, and as soon as 
the pressure of work was relieved in one direction 
fresh work was undertaken in another. The old 
Agricultural Agency Society could not do enough^ 
the Wholesale in its first year tried to do too much. 

' Dublin Congress Souvenir Handbook, 1914, pp. 227-238. 
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A Manager had been appointed, in addition to the 
Managing Director, Mr. A. O. Watkins taking up 
that position, so that there was no lack of continuous 
supervision over the work undertaken, and there 
was no hesitation in undertaking any co-operative 
work that awaited to be done. This eagerness to 
conquer the entire earth at the earliest possible 
moment is so characteristic of youth that we are 
not surprised at the young Wholesale Society 
manifesting its possession. It was disposed towards 
boldness, prepared to take risks because of the 
resulting benefit to the movement, but this boldness 
very nearly led to disaster, as it oftimes does in 
other than commercial enterprises. We are always 
thrilled by a display of courage no matter what the 
risks taken are. If success attends it the courageous 
ones are acclaimed as heroes ; if it fails they are 
derided as fools. The Board of the Wholesale, as 
the common expression has it, took its courage in 
both hands and plunged. It may not have been a 
judicious thing to do, but had the plunge been 
successful the history not only of the federation but 
of the entire co-operative movement might easily 
have been very different. A striking success at 
that time would have done a very great deal to make 
the movement more popular and its progress more 
rapid. It would have been a tremendous advertise- 
ment and might have changed the attitude of the 
traders and manufacturers by a display of strength 
which the movement was not thought to possess. 

Then, as now, the cattle e.xportation was Ireland's 
largest contribution to the food supply of Britain. 
Throughout the nineteenth century Ireland had 
been reverting to the position it occupied in the 
sixteenth century, when Sir William Petty estimated 
that there were 11,000,000 acres of pasture as 
against only 800,000 acres of cultivated land. In 
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1860 the area tilled amounted to 21 per cent, of the 
total land of the country ; by 1903 this had fallen 
to 11 per cent. In 1841 there were 1,863,000 head 
of cattle in Ireland; in 1903 the numbers of cattle 
had grown to 4,664,112. In half a century Ireland 
had become one of the greatest beef producing 
countries in the world. The boom in tillage of the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth century had 
collapsed. The people of England wanted meat, 
not grain which they could get more cheaply 
from the new lands of the west, and Ireland's 
supply followed England's demand. " The tillage 
was all given up in any case," says Miss K. F, 
Purdon in The Folk of Furry Farm. " Every 
side you could see only grass farms, that there 
would be no labour wanted for, only a herd and his 
collie dog. The farmers are blamed for this, but 
why would they not do what would bring them in 
the best return. It's only human nature, that 
nothing can alter, only God, for everyone to do the 
best he can for himself." It has been frequently 
stated that our farmers are not adaptable, that 
they go on in the old rut quite oblivious to changing 
conditions. That this is not always true is proven 
by the great change to grass and cattle during the 
nineteenth century. We may regret their adapta- 
bility in this case but we cannot unreservedly 
condemn the farmer who was a victim to economic 
policy and a plaything for economic forces. The 
Danish farmer adapted himself to supply the 
breakfast-table requirements of the industrial 
population of Great Britain and Germany ; our 
farmers adapted themselves to supply the dinner- 
table of Britain, to produce in fact " the roast beef 
of old England." Even the stock of milch cows 
had a slight tendency to decrease, between 1841 
aiul 1903, the number being about a million and a 



half. Ireland was again the ' Green Isle," the 
island of grass, the home above all others of cattle 
breeding and live stock export. The breeders and 
owners of cattle, outside the owners of dairy herds, 
had not been attracted by the co-operative move- 
ment. The creameries they had no milk for, 
the agricultural supply societies were concerned 
primarily with the seeds and fertilizers of the 
tillage farmer, and they were generally wealthy 
enough not to require the services of the credit 
bank. So it was felt that some effort should be 
made to bring this large influential class into the 
movement. The small local societies then existing, 
badly capitalised as they were, could do nothing 
for a trade requiring very large capital to under- 
tak'e it. The method of sale still prevailing 
is that the cattle are brought to a fair or market, 
Dublin being the chief centre, and sold to dealers 
who in turn sell the beasts in England, or 
English buyers attend the Irish market and make 
direct purchases. It is, however, notorious that the 
cattle pass through numerous dealers before they 
reach their ultimate destination — the butcher. Be- 
tween the producer and the consumer a long chain 
of middlemen intervenes and the Board of theW'hole- 
sale thought something might be done to reduce the 
number, and whilst giving the producer a better 
price for his cattle reduce also the price to the 
consumer. In the then existing state of co-operative 
organisation, it was only a national federation that 
could even think of undertaking such a tremendous 
task. The lioard of the Wholesale not only thought 
of but boldly entered the business. 

When It is remembered that in 1S9S the federa- 
tion consisted of only 25 societies with J, 986 mem- 
bers, and that its ordinary capital paid up was less 
than £"200, the boldness of the undertaking will be 
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readily recognised. Even at the prices for cattle 
then prevailing, the Wholesale could hope to eiifect 
but little with its limited resources, and the vastness 
and power of the interests against which it had 
matched itself. From the vantage ground of to-day 
these forces can be seen in perspective and it might 
be assumed, without any definite statement to that 
effect, that failure must attend the experiment. 
And so in fact it did. In the few months during 
which the Wholesale was in the cattle business 
very severe losses were incurred. The entire 
capital of the society had been lost and the outlook 
was very desolate indeed. Sir Henry Grattan 
Bellew,* who was a member of the Board at the 
time, thus sums up this venture in the society's 
career : " In spite of the efforts of all concerned 
this move proved very disastrous. Co-operative 
organisation had not yet advanced far enough, and 
the cattle owning farmers had not joined the 
co-operative movement. Severe as the losses were 
to a young society with little capital, those of the 
present Directors who were on the Board then do 
not regret it. It taught them the great lesson 
that organisation must precede trade. In January, 
1899, this trade was abandoned, leaving the 
I.A.VV.S. sorely crippled." Organisation must 
precede supply, that is the lesson of '98-'99, and it 
was a lesson worth learning almost at any cost. 
The English Wholesale, and the entire English 
movement, had grown upon the theory that 
demand must be organised before supply is under- 
taken ; organised supply in response to organised 
demand. That was to be practically the policy 
of the I.A.W.S. in the future. It is the policy upon 
which it has worked and upon which its present 
prosperity and its progress during recent years have 
been built. 

* Dublin Congress Souvenir Handbook, 1914, pp. 227-236. 
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Having dropped the cattle trade the liioard con- 
centrated its attention upon the agricultural supply 
business. The agricultural supply societies were 
growing in number and in turnover. The General 
Turnover " of the movement, exclusive of butter 
sales, in 1899 amounted to ,:£'331,874. Up to 
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January, 1899, the seeds and fertilizers' trades had 
been carried on purely on a commission basis, in 
the same manner as the Irish Co-operative Agri- 
cultural Agency Society had carried on its business. 
The seeds' trade, upon this basis, had not proven 
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satisfactory either to the federation or to the 
societies. Having considered the matter in all its- 
bearings, the Board decided to abandon the agency 
basis for the seeds' trade. It was decided to under- 
take the direct supply of seeds to the societies and 
for the first time in Ireland to give to societies and 
to farmers a guarantee of purity and germinating 
power. Arrangements were made to have all seeds 
tested for both purity and germination with a famous 
seed testing institution at Zurich. This change 
necessitated the procurement of new premises, as it 
would now be necessary to store, and perhaps clean,, 
seeds. The two-roomed offices in Dame Street 
were useless for the new purpose, and accordingly 
premises were secured at 151 Thomas Street which 
contained sufficient office accommodation combined 
with good storage space. The new premises were 
of historic interest, as it was there that Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald was captured in '98. The I.A.W .S. was 
now located in that ' Murphy's house in Thomas 
Street," once so pupiilar with Irish ballad singers, 
A tablet commemorating this event was placed 
upon the front of the building in 1898 and it now 
adorns the front of the present I.A.\\'.S. building. 
With the adoption of the new method of seeds 
supply the want of capital began to make itself 
felt. Stocks had to be provided, additions had to 
be made to the staflf, trade credits had to be given, 
and these were generally exceeded by the societies. 
These all necessitated capital and the Wholesale 
had practically none, the cattle business had elimi- 
nated the capital originally subscribed and the 
commission on the agency business was too small to 
enable any increase to be got from that source. But 
the federation had to do its best with what small 
capital was forthcoming from Preference Shares 
and the accommodation provided by the bank. It 
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was a struggle against adverse conditions such as 
few societies ever know, but with the I.A.W.S. 
1899 was the first of many years of uphill 
work. 

Despite these limitations of capital the Whole- 
sale again proved its willingness to serve the 
societies by undertaking the supply of agricultural 
machinery. There was of course always a demand 
for such common agricultural implements as ploughs 
and harrows, and this demand now began to focus 
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itself to some e.xteut in the existing co-operative 
societies, and the federation found itself called upon 
to undertake the wholesale supply of these require- 
ments. Sorely crippled as was the federation by 
the lack of capital it rose to the demand and made 
arrangements for the supply of the machinery and 
implements required by the societies. Necessarily 
the machinery business had to be done upon an 
agency basis. It was impossible to stock the range 
of machinery and implements required. Capital 
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was the limiting influence, otherwise machinery 
would be stocked and suppHed direct to the 
societies. 

These changes in policy were reflected in the 
increase of trade for 1899. The turnover increased 
from ;^30,000 in 1898 to ;^36,798. The guaranteed 
seeds were evidently preferred, at least by the more 
discriminating farmers, to the generally impure 
seeds supplied by the traders. Another factor also 
was instrumental in making up this increase of 
trade. The price of fertilizers was being pulled 
down to a very great extent and guarantees of 
purity and strength were being given by the 
societies. The farmer members of the societies 
were thereby induced to purchase and use fertilizers 
in greater quantity than they had hitherto done. 
In the first report of the I.A.O.S. very remarkable 
savings per ton of the various kinds of fertilizers 
were recorded. At a meeting of societies held in 
April, 1895, it was stated that a saving of ;^5,000 
had been effected by the joint purchase of fertilizers 
in six months. This very remarkable achievement 
reacted very favourably upon the entire movement. 
That the Wholesale was very largely responsible 
for reductions in the price of fertilizers is generally 
admitted. The prices of the local trader had gene- 
rally been extortionate, the profits being out of all 
proportion to the prices charged by the fertilizers' 
manufacturers. The societies in remote districts 
brought down the prices immediately, as it was in 
such districts that the highest prices were charged. 
In Donegal, for instance, the societies were enabled, 
through the Wholesale, to reduce the prices for 
fertilizers by as much as 50 per cent. What that 
means to a small farmer can be readily recognised. 
By his own co-operative societies and by his own 
co-operative federation such good work was done. 
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At the end of 1899 there were 26 societies, with 
3,163 members, federated with the Wholesale 
Society. 

VII.— Reorganisation and Growing 
Trade. 

Sir Horace Plunkett had been Chairman of the 
Federation since its formation in January, 1897, 
first as the Irish Co-Operative Agricultural Agency 
Society, and later as the Irish Agricultural Whole- 
sale Society. In November, 1899, Sir Horace 
resigned the Chairmanship to take up the Vice- 
Presidency of the newly created Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland. 
At the same time he resigned all active participa- 
tion directly in co-operative work. This was 
necessitated by the conditions under which the 
Department had been created. 

" Better Farming " was one of the objects which 
Sir Horace Plunkett had in view when he set out 
to create a co-operative movement in Ireland, and 
for a time the I.A.O.S. endeavoured to give instruc- 
tion in modern agricultural methods ; but it became 
apparent very soon that the immensity of the task 
made it one for the State rather than for a voluntary 
organisation. But State aid should be given in 
such a way as to encourage the spirit of self-reliance 
already evoked by the co-operative propaganda, 
and be used in connection with the co-operative 
agencies already in existence. To the State must 
be given the responsibility for improving and aiding 
the technical development of agriculture, " Better 
Farming," in fact, and to the co-operative societies 
the responsibility of introducing and encouraging im- 
proved business methods as well as the moral 
training which self-help institutions inevitably give. 
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" Better Business " and " Better Living" Avere the 
parts of the policy reserved to the co-operative 
movement. This pohcy was unanimously adopted 
by the famous Recess Committee, a body called 
into existence by Sir Horace Plunkett, which 
met during the Parliamentary Recess of 1895-96. 
The outcome of the deliberations of this all -part}- 
Committee was the creation of the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland 
by Act of Parliament in 1899. As Sir Horace 
Plunkett had been the inspirer of this measure, it 
was but fitting that he should be called upon by the 
Government to preside over the new Department, 
and put his ideas into practice. So long as Sir 
Horace Plunkett retained the position the Depart- 
ment did its work in the spirit of the Recess 
Committee's report; but since his departure the 
attitude of the Departinent has generally been one 
of hostility to the co-operative movement. Xo 
longer does the State Department work in harmony 
with the self-help movement. 

To undertake this new work, in its way so 
important to the future of the country and the 
future of the co-operative movement. Sir Horace 
Plunkett left the Chair of the \A'holesale Society, 
and Colonel Loftus A. Bryan was elected to succeed 
him. Tremendously keen, deeply interested in the 
co-operative movem.ent, with enormous energy and 
great ability. Colonel Byran is undoubtedly one of 
the few men who have made the Irish co-operative 
movement what it is to-day. Ever seeking some- 
thing better than what is. Colonel Bryan imme- 
diately set about making improvements in the 
organisation of the ^^'holesale. The lesson of 1899, 
if it were to mean anything, made it essential to 
have good organisation of the Federation no less 
than of the local societies. The lesson was not 
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lost upon the Board, and Colonel Bryan set about 
improving the organisation of the Federation. One 
of his colleagues during this critical period writes 
thus of Colonel Bryan : — " In its darkest days, in 
the time of its fiercest fights, he gave up all his 
time and energy to its cause ; when its financial 
position seemed hopeless he came to its assistance, 
and for many years was one of its principal 
guarantors for its overdraft at the Bank." That 
the Wholesale owes much to the ability and energy 
of Colonel Loftus Bryan, as in fact does the entire 
movement, particularly in County Wexford, will 
not be denied by anyone familiar with his work. 
With the growth of trade and the diversification of 
goods supplied to societies, the ^^'holesale had to be 
reorganised, and with the late Mr. H. C. Tisdall, 
Colonel Bryan devoted months of hard work to 
the process of reorganisation. The departmental 
system was introduced, and each separate department 
placed under the direction of a person who was 
thoroughly familiar with the business to be conducted. 
The departmental system has pro\en itself as time 
went on, and to it much of the present prosperity 
of the Wholesale Society is due. ^lany new depart- 
ments have been added to the business since 1900; 
but the method suggested by Colonel Bryan, and 
worked out by him and Mr. Tisdall, has ne\er 
been departed from. 

A further change was made in February, 1900, 
when Captain Lawrenson resigned the Secretary- 
ship, which he had held since September, 1897, 
with the Agricultural Agency Society and the Whole- 
sale Society. To the position [Mr. R. M. Smith, 
the present General Manager and Secretary, was 
appointed, and the 18 years that have since elapsed 
proved the wisdom of the appointment, though 
at the time Mr. Smith was in his earlv twenties. 
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Financial difficulties still beset the Society. At 
the end of 1900 28 societies were members of the 
Federation, holding 3,314 shares, but only £"361 
had been paid up. The trade had increased 
slightly, by about /"1, 000 over 1899 to ;^37,74n ; 
but the result of the year's trading was a loss of 
iri,539. The years from 1900 to 1905 were indeed 
critical. The movement throughout the country 
was growing steadily in members and trade, but 
that growth was not reflected in the growth of the 
A\'holesale. It is doubtful if the newly-formed 
agricultural supply societies knew anything of the 
AA'holesale at all. Whatever the reason it is 
certain that they did not join the Federation, nor 
did they trade with it to anything like the extent 
they might have done. The following figures will 
illustrate the position between 1900 and 1904 : — 
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Three hundred new societies had been added to 
the movement during these five years, yet only nine 
had been added to the membership of the Wholesale. 
Trade had grown with the Federation h\ between 
£"20,000 and £"30,000, yet only £"30 "had been 
added to the Ordinary Capital paid up. Even the 
growth of trade is insignificant when we compare it 
with the figures for ' General Turno\er" of the 
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mo\ement. It is probable that about ;^200,000 of 
this trade could have been done with the Wholesale. 
It is probable also that if the Wholesale had been 
asked to do this amount of trade it would have been 
found impossible, owing to the state of the Federa- 
tion's finances. The local societies did not seem 
to realise that it was as necessary to supply capital 
as it was to give orders for goods. This initial 
shortage of capital has handicapped the Federation 
even to this day. By 1902 the financial position 
was becoming serious. The losses on the cattle 
trade combined with the losses during 1900-1902, 
amounting to nearly ^3,000, made the position of 
the Society very precarious indeed. Fortunately for 
the Federation, and indeed the movement, aid was 
forthcoming from a friend of the mo^'ement. Lord 
Dunsany came to the rescue by granting the Society 
a loan of £5,000 to make good the deficiency of 
capital, and a further £3,000 was forthcoming from 
a fund that had been created to assist co-operative 
developement. At almost every stage of its 
development the Irish agricultural co-operative 
movement has been indebted to sympathetically 
disposed individuals for generous assistance. It 
seems as if the members of the societies were only 
willing to partake of the benefits of the movement, 
and were in no way willing to share in its duties. 
It is certain that had those generous indi\'iduals not 
been able or willing to give the necessary assistance 
the movement would not have made the progress it 
has made, and perhaps it would not now be in exist- 
ence at all. The loan from Lord Dunsany relie^•ed 
the situation for the Wholesale, and tided over its 
financial difficulties for the time being. 

In October, 1903, Mr. Watkins resigned the 
Managership of the Society. The work was then 
undertaken by Colonel Loftus Bryan, assisted by 
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the late H. C. Tisdall, one of his colleagues on the 
Board. Mr. H. C. Tisdall serxed on the Board of the 
Wholesale Society for nearly five years, and during 
that time he gave without stint of his magnificent 
business qualities and experience, so now when he, 
with Colonel Bryan, took up the management some 
further necessary reorganisation took place. The 
Directors' report for June, 1904, contains the follow- 
mg:— Our arrangement for the efficient transaction 
of our rapidly increasing business had not received 
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the necessary development, and it was found 
necessary to make some radical changes in our 
methods. Our . . . Manager having tendered his 
resignation, the opportunit\' was taken to apply the 
most stringent valuation to the assets and liabilities 
of the Society; the best expert ad\ice was obtained, 
and in accordance therewith, many far-reaching 
changes were effected, a grant of /"3,459 was 
obtained from the Trustees of the Irish Agricul- 
tural Organisation Development Fund, which was 
largely applied to writing off previous losses and 
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writing down to a very low valuation any assets 
about which there could be the very slightest ques- 
tion. \\"e may now congratulate ourselves that 
the liberal and well considered action of the Trustees 
has placed the I.A.W.S. in a position to fulfil in the 
future the trading necessities of the Shareholders 
in particular, and the co-operative movement 
in Ireland in general, and to render the business a 
safe and reliable vehicle for the investment of the 
limited amount of capital in the form of shares by 
local societies, which is necessary in order to msure 
an efficient trade federation. Be the reason what 
it may, we have to regretfully recall the fact that 
societies have not given us in the past that support, 
both in capital and trade, which is necess.\r\- and 
their bounden duty to afford to their central trade 
organisation. We have had, like most newly 
established businesses, to purchase trading experi- 
ence, the cost of which ha\ing been now wiped out, 
we can confidently appeal to all societies doing an 
agricultural business but as yet unaffiliated to 
remedy this serious omission. It should be borne 
in mind that the wonderful success and extensive 
development of the various forms of co-operative 
effort on the Continent and in England are chietly 
to be ascribed to their magniificent trade organisa- 
tion, a point to which we are of opinion sufficient 
attention has not hitherto been de\ oted in Irelaitd." 
The final piece of re-organisation work was the 
appoinnient of Mr. R. M. Smith to the position of 
General Manager in January, 1904. The position 
iias now been held by ^Ir. Smith for 15 years, 
and during that time the Wholesale has progressed 
continuoush" in trade and in intluence. That the 
Board's choice \\as a happy one is amply proven 
by the position of the \\'holesale to-day. He has 
guided the \Miolesale through manv critical vears. 
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always with a firm grip of the business, and his 
eyes fixed upon those great ideals which differentiate 
the movement from the mere trader. 

"The year 1905," says Sir Henry Grattan Bellew,* 
"was a momentous year in the history of the 
I.A.W'.S. A strong difference of opinion as to the 
policy of the Society had arisen, and it was divided 
into two parties. One, warned by the difBculties 
of the past, w-as of opinion that the trade should be 
carried on almost entirely on an agency basis. The 
other party saw no hope of ever becoming power- 
ful in the future except by giving up the agency 
business, and becoming the actual wholesale sup- 
pliers of all the requirements of the local societies." 
The agency polic\- was that eventually adopted. 
The fertilizer business was continued as an agency, 
and the seed business was put back on an agency 
basis from which it had been taken in 1S99. As a 
result of this change several Directors resigned their 
seats on the Board. The Directors' reports for 1905 
contain no reference to this change of policy, which, 
however, did not obtain very long, as in the middle 
of the seed season of 1906 the business got dis- 
organised, and the Society was practically forced to 
re^•ert to the system it had given up. The Directors 
who had resigned did not, however, rejoin the Board 
till 190S. Since 1905 there has been no question 
of the fundamental policy of the Federation. The 
agency business has been entirely abandoned, except 
in the case of fertilizers. The working arrange- 
ments between the ^^'holesale and the fertilizer 
manufacturers gave good results, and as no friction 
has arisen they seem likely to endure. The 
Federation since 1905 has been a Wholesale Society 
in fact as well as in name. Goods required by 
societies are stocked in the \\'holesale's own ware- 
houses, and are supplied directly to societies. The 

* Dublin Congress Souvenir Handbook, 1914, pp. :;:;7-2^;:!. 
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policy of the Wholesale de facto does not seem 
likely ever again to be "questioned or questionable." 
Once for all the policy of the Societx- was fixed by 
the abandonment of the seed agenc\- in the middle 
of the 1906 seed season. 

VIII. — Wholesale for Town and Country. 

The fundamental question of agency or \\'hole- 
sale having been, once and for all, decided, the way 
was opened for that expansion which has since taken 
place. After five years of continuous losses a profit 
of £6?)i was shown for 1905. This in itself was 
very encouraging, but at least equally encouraging 
was the fact that 17 societies joined the Federation 
during the year. It seemed as if the societies were 
becoming familiar with the fact of the Wholesale's 
existence, and were prepared to act upon the appeal 
of the Directors contained in the 1904-5 report. 
The progress and development of the ^^"holesale 
Society dates from 1905, as since that year its 
progress has been uninterrupted, and its stability 
tested and proven. 

The movement in the country was growing to 
^•ery large proportions. In 1905 there were 835 
societies, and in 1906 873 societies in existence. 
Trade and membership were increasing proportion- 
ally ; for 1906 the total turnover of the movement, 
exclusive of the town societies, amounted to 
the very respectable figure of ;£"1, 814,449. That 
ma>- not seem a big figure to anyone in these days, 
accustomed as they are by their newspapers to 
think in thousands of millions ; but by all familiar 
with Ireland it will be recognised as a very great 
total indeed. A new type of society, too, had made 
its appearance in the co-operative movement, a 
society for the collection and sale of eggs and 
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poultry. The necessity- for such societies was very 
great, as the entire control of the trade was in the 
hands of what were known as "higglers." The 
higgler " was nothing more or less generally 
than the common pedlar, though sometimes he was 
the owner of a shop. These gentry were among 
the most " profiteering " of the Irish middleman 
class. They travelled about the country with a 
miscellaneous collection of goods, clothing, pictures, 
etc., which they exchanged for the eggs collected 
by the housewife. Like many of their class in 
Ireland, they thus contrived a double profit. The 
reputation of Irish eggs suffered severely through 
this method of marketing. No attention was paid 
to cleanliness ; the eggs were usually far from fresh 
owing to the intervals between the " higglers' " 
visits being prolonged and uncertain, and the pack- 
ing was usually so badly done that a large percentage 
of breakage occurred l';; route to the market in 
England. To remedy this very sorry condition of 
affairs was the work undertaken by the co-operati\'e 
movement. Co-operative organisation had worked 
wonders in the Danish egg trade ; the same result 
might be achieved in Ireland. The Irish egg trade 
has not yet been re^•olutionised, as was the Danish, 
by the co-operative organisation. Some improve- 
ment has been effected, no doubt ; the eggs are 
cleaner and the packing is better, but the great 
change has yet to be effected. In recent years the 
Egg and Poultrj* Societies, as such, have tended to 
go out of the business or to become general 
purposes societies. The most successful of these 
societies still surviving now supply all the require- 
ments of their members, agricultural and domestic, 
in addition to the egg and poultry business. This 
is so in such successful societies as Dunboe, 
Dervock and North Kilkenny. jNIany societies 
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formed for other purposes have also undertaken the 
egg and poultry business, and it would seem as if 
in future this trade would be carried on as a depart- 
ment of the general purposes society rather than by 
a separate society. The same tendency to develop 
into general business is almost as marked among 
the district societies as it is with the Wholesale. 
In 1906, when there were 29 Egg and 
Poultrv' Societies in e.xistence a special I'ede- 
ration for the sale of their produce was 
registered. This step was in full accord with 
the prevailing policy of decentralisation which had 
been the cause of the formation of separate Federa- 
tions — one for selling butter, another for supplying 
farming requisites, a third for marketing eggs and 
poultr\-. and a fourth to cater for the wants and 
market the produce of the J^eekeepers' Societies. 
The turnover of the 29 societies in 1906 amounted 
to ,^55,553. The new Federation was called Irish 
Producers, Ltd., and in the early stages of its -isork 
it absorbed the Beekeepers' Federation, the work 
of which was similar. The new Federation would, 
therefore, market eggs, poultr>- and hone\-, and 
supply the requisites to the societies carrying on 
these businesses. Irish Producers, Ltd., did not 
last ver>- long, howe\ er, as the trade was found 
insufficient to carry on the business by a separate 
society. The much to be desired pro^ ess of federal 
amalgamation for centralising allco-operati. e trade 
in Ireland in one soeiety rnay be said to have begun 
when the Leekeepers' Federation amalgamated 
with Irish Producers. Another step was taken in 
190'^, when Irish Producers amalgamated with the 
I.A.W'.S. The amalgamation was confirmed by 
the I.A.W'.S. General Meeting in February, 1909, 
and immediatelv ti'.o nev. dei^artment- v.ere added 
to the V/holesale to carrv on the business of Irish 
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Producers, Ltd. One department was formed for 
marketing eggs and poultry, and a second for 
marketing honey and for the manufacture and 
supply of beehives and other accessories. The 
Wholesale Society at this time, therefore, consisted 
■of five departments ; four for doing the business of 
the societies and one for accounting. The report 
•of the Directors for the half-year ended June 30th, 
I'r'OQ, speaks thus of the amalgamation: — "The 
amalgamation of the Irish Producers, Ltd., with 
the I.A.^\'.S., which you authorised in Special 
General fleeting early in the year, has been duly 
carried out ; the business of which body has added 
largely to your turnover, as will be seen from the 
accounts. Your Directors, while they cannot hold 
out any prospect in the near future of large 
profits — i.e.. profits commensurate with the trade 
involved — from this new business, believe that it 
can in the meantime be conducted without being a 
tax on vour trade, and in time, when the pioneer 
work has been accomplished, will become a profit- 
able branch of your business. Up to the present 
it has shown a fair margin of profit after debitmg 
all charges.' With this amalgamation the \\ hole- 
sale became not only a buying, but also a selling 
Federation. The selling side of the business has 
been steadily developed, and all classes of produce 
are now being disposed of in addition to the original 
eggs, poultry and honey. 

During the years 1906, 1907 and 190^ the busi- 
ness of the Federation showed progress in all 
departments. Between 1906 and 190S the member- 
ship rose from 79 to 91 societies, holding 8,5S6 
shares in 1908, as compared with 7,175 shares in 
1906. The ordinary capital paid up increased from 
£.526 to £'if:i^, and the turnover from ;^54,092 in 
1906 to :''73,153 in 1908. The trade for these 
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three years produced net profits of £3i8 in 1906, 
^845 in 1907, and ^1,312 in 1908. From this it 
will be seen that the tide had definitely turned, and 
the years of trading losses left behind. These 
profits, after paying 5 per cent, upon the Preference 
Capital, were kept within the Federation, and were 
used for the further development of the business. 
A proportion, at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum 
on Capital paid up, was allotted to Ordinary share- 
holders, and in 1906 a beginning was made with a 
Reserve Fund. In 1906 the Reserve Fund was 
only ;£"200, but by the end of 1908 it had grown to 
;^1,800. The Directors were pursuing a steady 
course, not conservative nor unprogressive, but a 
course very well calculated to build up a strong 
self-reliant trading Federation. 

In August, 1909, they suffered great inconvenience 
by a fire in its warehouse in Dublin. The premises 
were so damaged that the remains had to be pulled 
down and new premises built. As the buildings 
were fully covered by insurance, no loss by the 
society was incurred. The Directors thus report 
progress with the new building to the shareholders 
in tlieir report for 1909: — "The rebuilding of the 
Society's premises is now going on apace, and it is 
hoped that they will be ready for occupation early 
in the spring. Advantage was taken of the oppor- 
tunity to remodel the warehouse to meet the growing 
requirements of the Society's business, and when 
the building is completed the Society will be fully 
equipped in the matter of warehouse accommodation 
for its expanding trade. The capital expenditure 
involved in this undertaking will amount to some 
^"2,000 in excess of the amount received from the 
Insurance Company." The warehouse was first 
rebuilt, and then the offices, the entire premises 
being completed in January, 1912. The new 
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warehouse consisted of three large open floors 
on either side of a partially covered yard. Special 
provision was made for the reception and dispatch 
of goods. The offices also consist of three floors ; 
the ground floor providing one large general office, 
the other floors providing offices for the heads of 
departments, typists, etc. The new buildings are 
admirably adapted to their purpose and provided a 
fitting home for the headquarters of the Federation. 
Time and growing trade have rendered those 
premises no longer adequate, and in 1918 the erec- 
tion of a magnificent building was begun, but its 
progress was retarded by the war. 

In February, 1910, another great change took 
place ; Mr. Harold Barbour succeeded Col. Loftus 
Bryan as Chairman of the Society. Air. Barbour 
had been previously keenly interested in the co- 
operative movement, being President of the very 
progressive Lisburn Society and had been a Director 
of the Wholesale from February, 1907. To Col. 
Bryan a worthy successor was found in Mr. Barbour. 
He has given his life to the co-operati^•e movement ; 
all his time, all his energy, and he is possessed of 
an immense stock which never seems to grow less, 
and ability he has gixen to the ad\-ancement of co- 
operative organisation of Ireland. Wherever there 
is co-operati^-e work to be done there will be found 
\lv. Barbour, whether it is in Donegal, where his 
work has been really tremendous, or in Cork ; in 
Dublin or in Galway he is equalh- ready to tackle it. 
And any kind of work he will undertake, whether it 
be the starting of a thresher or the organisation of a 
society. To the I. A.O.S. no less than to the Whole- 
sale his work has been invaluable. It is the simple 
truth to say that the magnificent growth of the Whole- 
sale, since he took up office as Chairman, is largely 
due to Mr. Barbour. The great burden of financing 
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the Society, when the local societies failed to provide 
the necessary capital, he has very largely borne, 
and without that financial backing progress would 
have been impossible. He has served, and still 
serves, every section of the co-operative movement, 
giving as good and continuous service to the town 
distributive as he gives to the agricultural move- 
ment. And giving all he has to the movement, Mr. 
Barbour is quite unobtrusive ; he does not thrust 
himself forward, and does not want the limelight. 
It were well for Ireland there were men like Mr. 
Barbour in plenty. 

" About the time of the change in the Chairman- 
ship the Directors discovered that a new force was 
arising in the co-operative movement," says Sir 
Henry Grattan Bellew," a force before which 
they would have to bow. The local societies were 
federating with it, and were beginning to realise 
that the I.A.W.S. was not merely their Federation, 
but also their servant ; that their control over it 
was not limited to sending delegates to represent 
them at the general meetings, but that at all 
times they were the masters, with power to order. 
The democratic spirit of co-operation realised its 
own existence, causing trouble and differences of 
opinion amongst those who up to then had fancied 
that they directed the movement. Some of the 
smaller societies began to demand groceries, and to 
insist on getting them." The supply of groceries and 
provisions, and of domestic requirements generally, 
was never up to that time part of the policy of the 
Wholesale, which had been constituted and con- 
ducted definitely as a purely agricultural supply 
federation. The policy of Sir Horace Plunkett, 
too, had been against the entrance into such busi- 
ness of the agricultural societies of all kinds since 
the abandonment of the store " policy. But the 

*Dublin Congress Souvenir HandbooV, 1914, pp. 227-23^. 



societies insisted upon these goods being supplied 
to them, and the Federation had no option but to 
do what was required. Many of the societies 
desirous of supplying their members with groceries 
and domestic requisites were severely boycotted by 
the private Wholesalers, to whom they applied for 
goods, and this to some extent forced the pace, 
perhaps as much as the co-operative spirit. The 
Templecrone Society was treated in this way, and 




Machinery Show I.A.W.S. 



was forced to procure its supplies from the Scottish 
Co-Operative Wholesale Society in Glasgow. The 
decision of the I.A.W.S. Directors was that 
societies must be supplied with everything they re- 
quired. " Sir Horace Plunkett was firm in main- 
taining his original policy," says Sir Henry Grattan 
Bellew,* " but the Directors felt they could not give 
way to him on this point, and it was with the 
deepest regret that they found themselves forced to 
oppose the wishes of the one man to whom Irish 
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agricultural co-operation owed its existence." The 
supply of groceries was begun, and by 1911 the 
trade had so grown that the establishment of a 
separate department of the Wholesale became 
necessary. Some opposition to the establishment 
of the department was again encountered ; but such 
development could not be stayed, and indeed it 
were very unsound policy to attempt to stay such 
development. Let the trader think what he will, 
or for that matter do what he will, the duty of 
co-operators is to develop their movement to the 
highest pitch, and to organise this country into 
a co-operative community. If Irish co-operators 
be afraid of progress and development, it were 
surely better to stop the movement altogether. If 

faint heart ne'er won fair lady," timidity will 
never produce a co-operative commonwealth in 
Ireland or elsewhere. 

By the establishment of the Grocery Department 
the Wholesale placed itself in a position to supply 
the requirements of the urban distributive societies. 
These societies were all established upon the English 
model. Their members held at least one share, 
valued usually at £l, which had to be fulh- paid up 
at once or by instalments. Their trade consisted 
almost entirely of groceries and provisions, which 
were sold at ruling prices, and the profit resulting 
divided among the members in proportion to their 
trade. These societies have never been very 
numerous in Ireland, though during the past five 
years considerable progress has been made. As 
the membership consists usually of urban workers, 
it is but natural that this type of co-operative 
society would thrive best in the North of Ireland, 
though the oldest society is to be found in Dublin, 
the Inchicore Society dating from 1 859. The society 
in Belfast has a turno\er of over three-quarters 
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of a million pounds per annum. These societies, 
up to the entry of the I.A.W'.S. into the grocery 
trade, were forced to draw supplies either from 
private traders or from either the English or Scottish 
Wholesale Societies. Many of them were members- 
of either of these federations, and still remam so, 
though the great majority are federated and trade 
with the I.A.W'.S. This state of things was made 
possible by the establishment of the Grocer\ 
Department, and a way was thus opened for the 
co-operation of town and country. The I.A.W.S. 
was no longer a mere agricultural supply federa- 
tion ; it had burst its bounds, under pressure^ 
perhaps, and had become a Wholesale for the 
supply of all the requirements of Irish co-operators, 
and a medium for the disposal of agricultural 
produce. The I.A.W.S. was becoming the clear- 
ing house, as well as the binding link, between the 
urban and the rural societies. The produce of the 
country can, as time goes on, be transferred easily 
from the rural producer to the urban consumer 
without the intervention of the old host of 
"gombeeners," "higglers," and other middlemen. 

When the co-operative movement began to 
spread into the poorer districts of the country 
its difficulties were appreciably increased. It is 
in the poorer districts that the power of the trader 
is greatest. Almost every member of the community 
would be indebted to the local trader, and in conse- 
quence his power and influence would be such as to 
prevent his debtors from joining a co-operative 
societ\-. The progress of the rural movement in 
such districts is in consequence slow; but the urban 
movement has not yet seriously attempted to soh e 
the problem at all. The rural trader, howe\er, 
was not to be beaten even when his customers had 
joined a co-operative society-. He had another 
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trick which was just as good. The small branches 
of the Irish joint stock banks in villages and 
smaller towns are entirely dependent, or almost so, 
upon the local traders for their clientele and their 
turno. er, so the power of the trader over these 
branch managers is almost as great as his power 
o\ er his debtors. This was thoroughly demon- 
strated during 1909 and 1910 when several of the 
local societies found it impossible to get the joint 




I.A.W.S. Belfast Depot. 

stock banks to do their business. This action on 
the part of the banks practically ensured the demo- 
lition of the co-operative societies concerned, as 
they were dependent upon an overdraft to conduct 
their business. If the societies could be thus 
destroyed of course the traders would again have a 
clear course. It was a great move, but it failed. 
It forced the co-operative movement to have a 
Bank of its own, under its own control. The 
I.A.W.S. came to the rescue of the societies, and 
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in November, 1910, the Banking Department was 
established. A full banking business is done, 
deposit and current accounts are opened for 
societies and individuals upon very advantageous 
terms ; cheque books are supplied as by any of the 
joint stock banks, and overdrafts given upon 
approval. The Banking Department has done 
magnificent work in doing what the other banks 
refused to do. 

The following figures show the progress of the 
movement and the Wholesale from 1905 to 1909: — 
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JX. — New Departments and Branches. 

The years 1910 to 1914 were years of good 
progress and development for the Wholesale. New 
activities of many kinds were undertaken and the 
position of the older departments consolidated. 
Branches were established at Belfast in 1911, 
at Thurles in 1901, and at Cahirciveen in 1911. 
In addition to these the Wholesale had agents 
and stores at Waterford and Foynes. These 
Branch Depots have proven of great value and 
assistance to the local societies, though in some 
cases they have probably kept the societies from 
opening stores of their own. This may be so in 
the Thurles and Cahirciveen districts, but certainly 
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not in the Belfast district. The depot pohcy has 
been, on the whole, successful, and is capable of 
great development, more particularly at the ports. 

Some of the local societies had been for a short 
time killing pigs and marketing pork for their 
members, and in 1912 the Federation was called 
upon to find a market for this meat. The previous 
experience of the Federation in the live meat trade 
did not now deter it from again going into the meat 
business. London offered the greatest possibilities 
for the trade, so an office was opened in Smithfield 
Market, the great London produce market, and an 
experienced meat salesman, Mr. F. Cutler, was 
installed to manage the business. For a time the 
trade was good and seemed capable of great develop- 
ment. When the Federation went into the business 
there seemed every probability that the societies 
which had undertaken it in the country seriously 
intended to continue and expand it. Very soon, 
however, it was seen that this was not the case. 
It may be that the prices obtained in London were 
insufficient, though no protest was raised upon that 
point ; it may be that the societies were too badly 
■equipped to do the business efficiently, whatever the 
cause the supply of Irish pork soon dropped to very 
small dimensions. The London office, however, 
sold for the Scottish societies large quantities of 
beef, mutton, pork, and other produce. The office 
was also utilised for the disposal of butter, eggs, 
poultry, honey, etc., from Ireland. Early in 1916 
the office was closed owing to the creation of new 
trading channels by the Government, and the 
Wholesale's second effort at the co-operative organ- 
isation of the meat trade ended for the time being. 
There were at least two societies in Ireland which 
■could have utilised this London agency — the Wex- 
ford Aleat Supply and Bacon Factory and the 
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Roscrea Bacon Factor>-. Like the creameries, 
however, these societies preferred to do their own 
marketing individually. It was thought that this- 
agency would assist in the establishment of a great 
Irish dead meat trade instead of the cattle trade, 
and ultimately to the co-operative utilisation of the 
offals and also that it would relieve matters in the 
event of an outbreak of such a disease as Foot and 
Mouth. These dreams were all shattered by the 
inaction of the societies. Scottish societies found 
in the agency a good sale medium, while Irish 
societies, for which it was opened, passed it by. 

As early as 1895 the traders throughout the 
country were organised to fight the co-operative 
movement, and one of the branches of their asso- 
ciation passed this resolution: "(l) That the traders 
at this meeting assembled form themsehes into an 
association to be called the 'Mercantile Trailers' 
Association;' (2) That we call upon the mercantile 
traders throughout Ireland to form branches of this 
Association in all the principal towns; (3) That 
we in\ite the co-operation of all traders in towns 
and country districts to support us, and that e\er\- 
trader in this Association do withdraw orders and 
close accounts with any manufacturer or producer 
who tenders in future or supplies, directh' or in- 
directly, co-operati\e societies." The object of the 
association is set forth in the third clause. They 
were determined, as advised by the English Traders' 
Association, to crush the co-operative movement 
and the threat of boycott of any manufacturer or 
producer whosupplied goodsto aco-operati\e societx' 
is the only characteristically Irish touch about the 
resolution. The resolution was acted upon ver\- 
\igourousl>'. Not only did "Mercantile 'I'raders" 
organise themseK-es, but special sections of traders, 
such as machinery and implement agents, organised 
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separate associations. These traders did not scruple 
about their methods either. They had threatened 
to boycott any manufacturer A\ho traded either 
"directly or indirecth" with the co-operative move- 
ment. The "indirectly" was, of course, aimed at 
the I'Vderation. The I.A.W.S. seems to have 
drawn all the enmity of the Traders' Association 
upon itself. The Machinery Agents' Association, for 
instance, so far practised the boycott polic\' that 
the Irish, and some of the English, machinery and 
implement manufacturers refused to supply the 
Wholesale with their manufactures except through 
one of their agents, who would be, of course, an 
ordinary trader. Phis was very awkward for the 
Federation, which would not, indeed could not, 
comply with such a condition, and was in conse- 
quence unable to suppK' any Irish manufactured 
implements, and practically none of the most 
popular imported implements. This policy it can be 
said now has defeated itselt, as the \\ holesale has 
been able to suppK' implements and machinery of 
as good, and in many instances of better value and 
utilit\- as those manufactured by the boycotters. 
Tlie traders have not gained by their policy, the 
Wholesale has not been damaged, it is only the im- 
plement and machinery manufacturers, particularly 
theanti-co-operati\e Irish manufacturers, who have 
lost anything. There is a tendency in recent years 
on the part of the Irish manufacturers to depart 
from the boycotting policy. It may be, however, 
that if another meeting of traders be held in the 
College of Science and pass another "strong'' 
resolution the Irish manufacturers will revert to the 
boycott. 

Another part of the traders' campaigii was the 
dissemination broadcast of lies as to the stabilitv 
and financial condition of the Federation. In 191J 
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Mr. McCowan, a prominent Tralee trader, came 
into the open, and in the course of a speech stated 
that the l.A.W.S. was a bankrupt institution 
bolstered up with Government grants and subsidies. 
This was the first opportunity the \'\'holesale had 
of contesting these lying statements and insinua- 
tions. An action for libel was taken against Mr. 
McCowan. After a prolonged hearing the Judge, 
Mr. Justice Dodd, summed up strongly in favour of 
a verdict for the Society, but to the astonishment of 
all the jury found for the defendant and awarded a 
farthing damages. There is little doubt that this 
decision would have been reversed in the Court of 
Appeal, but the Wholesale's case and position having 
been given very wide publicity in the newspapers 
it was thought that no person could in future be 
misled whatever the verdict, so no further action 
was taken. That particular form of attack has, 
however, ceased. 

The Produce Marketing Department had under- 
taken the marketing of butter for some of the 
creameries, and this connection led to the orders 
fromthe creameries for dairy utensilsand machinery. 
To meet the growing demand for these goods a 
Dairy Engineering Department was added to the 
Wholesale in 1913. This department undertook 
the complete equipment of a creamery, the supply 
of machinery and accessories, and in addition 
maintains a staff of qualified engineers for erection 
and repair work. It is the seventh of the Whole- 
sale departments, and its efficiency is attested by 
the fact that several contracts from English societies 
have been received, as well as the great majority 
of Irish creamery contracts since 1914 for new 
machines or repairs. 

The progress of the Federation during the five 
years 1910-14 despite the hostility of the traders, 
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and the apathy or disloyalty of the societies, was 
remarkable. This progress might, of course, have 
been expected through the addition of two new 
trading departments, Grocery and Dairy Engineer- 
ing, but very few people would have been so 
sanguine in 1910, as to prophesy that the trade of 
the Federation would double itself in five years, 
yet that is just what happened. The Wholesale 
Society was slowly but surely coming into its own 
as surely its many years of arduous toil and stuggle 
amply justified. In 1910 there were 119 societies, 
holding 16,785 ordinary shares, federated with the 
Society. By 1914 these figures had increased to 188 
societies holding 25,794 shares, an increase of 69 
societies and 9,009 shares. In 1910 the ordinary 
capital paid up amounted to ^"1,919, but in the five 
years this had been increased by ^1,721 to /'3,640. 
The sales showed a remarkable increase of from 
;^173,508 in 1910 to £26S,3S4 in 1914, an increase 
of ;^144,876 in five years. Profits too were good, 
though those for 1912 were reduced by the law 
costs in connection with the libel action before 
referred to. And above all the Reserve Fund was 
being steadily built up. These figures will illustrate 
the growth of the movement and the Federation 
during the period :- 
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To finance the growing trade it was decided by 
the Board that an effort must be made to increase 
the capital, actual and potential, of the Society. 
To effect this a resolution was submitted to, and 
passed by, a Special General Meeting of the 
Shareholders in 1914 altering the nominal value 
of the Ordinary Shares from 5s. to £\ for future 
issues. The wisdom of this step seemed doubtful 
to some people at the time, but no one guessed 
how soon the stability of the I.A.W.S. in common 
with practically every other institution and or- 
ganisation was to be tested by the tremendous 
strain of a war in which most of the world would 
be involved. When the strain came the Wholesale 
was in a position to in some measure, resist it, and 
come through triumphantly. 

X.-The War Period, 1914-1918. 

The outbreak of war in August, 1914, brought 
about an unprecedented state of affairs. Almost 
from the declaration of war, prices, more particularly 
food prices, began to soar upwards. The panic 
state into which the people worked themselves 
indicated that they, at least, were nervous about 
the food supply, and proved themselves better 
judges in this most important matter than their 
guides and governors. For nearly a century agri- 
culture had been most shamefully neglected. Land 
had gone out of cultivation because the demand 
for cheap food had to be acceded to. Cheap food 
meant low wages and low production costs for the 
British manufacturer, and the transport of grain 
provided a handsome income for British ship- 
owners. In Ireland the land was given over to 
grass and cattle ; in Britain it was given over to 
deer, pheasants and sport. \\'ith the decline of 
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Irish agriculture the people of Ireland were forced 
to find the means of subsistence in the manu- 
facturing centres of the United States or Great 
Britain. The ruin of our agriculture brought 
about the ruin of our people. The policy seemed 
to be, so long as America, Australia, Russia and 
India endure, the food supply is assured. The out- 
break of war had very small effect upon this state 
of governmental placidity. For nearly three years 
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little or no attention was given to the vital matter 
of food supply, and then statesmen suddenly woke 
up. For the first time they discovered the vital 
importance of agriculture, and began to devise 
schemes hastily, whereby the food supply would 
be increased from home agriculture. The statesmen 
were as panicky at the end of 1916 and beginning 
of 1917 as the people had been two-and-a-half 
years earlier. Subsidies were granted to grain 
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growers, and for the first time farmers found them- 
selves compelled to till a portion of their land. 
Not a moment too soon had this change in policy 
come, as the ra\"ages of the submarine campaign 
were beginning to make themselves very much 
felt, and the importation of food was becoming a 
very difficult thing indeed. 

It was absolutely certain that when shipping had 
been diverted to war purposes, to the transportation 
of troops and munitions of war, that shortages of 
many essential commodities were certain to result. 
In the early stages of the war this tendency was not 
very marked, but as the struggle grew in size and 
intensity it became more and more marked with 
the passing months. Overseas transport was not 
the only problem, as transportation at home had 
become almost as difficult and perhaps even more 
worrying and troublesome. In this "island beyond 
an island," with no direct over-sea shipping, we 
were bound to suffer very severely from a com- 
bination of sea and rail transport difficulties in 
addition to the inevitable shortage of supplies. 
Speaking to the Annual General Meeting of Share- 
holders in March, 1917, the Chairman, INIr. Harold 
Barbour, said, "We have had to contend with two 
great obstacles, the lack of adequate working 
capital and the difficulties of trade caused by war 
time. I will first deal with the latter point as it 
has been the cause of a certain amount of criticism 
of the I.A.W'.S. on the part of federated societies. 
Ever since the outbreak of war it has been apparent 
that the condition under which it was conducted must 
become increasingly difficult. During the year 
under review (1916), in fact, the obstacles have 
become worse and worse every month. Shortage 
of supplies, shortage of tonnage, railway delays, 
restrictions on imports and exports, control of the 
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output of factories, fixing of prices, both maximum 
and minimum — these are matters which have 
gradually taken the ordinary conduct of the business- 
out of the hands of the trade agencies, whether co- 
operative or otherwise, and put it under the control 
of various branches of the Government. It must 
be remembered that the departments concerned are 
mainly situated in England, and they have little 
knowledge either of Irish conditions or of the 
special requirements of the co-operative movement. 
Furthermore, they have an inevitable lack of co- 
ordination and punctuality. In these circumstances 
it is hardly to be wondered at that the I.A.W.S., 
like every business organisation, has been some- 
times prevented from carrying out its engagements 
with the smoothness which might be expected from 
it in times of peace and prosperity. But I think 
we may claim to have made ever\- possible effort to 
watch the interests of the societies and to minimise 
the inconveniences which are inevitable, and I 
believe that in spite of the natural discontent of 
somewho have been disappointed, this fact is coming 
to be generally recognised." The picture is not 
too highly coloured, nor is the claim made unjusti- 
fiable. Almost the entire world was at war, chaos 
hovered about everything, yet there still were people 
to be found who thought that the silly cry of 
" business as usual " should be taken literally and 
could be acted upon. The \'\'holesale did its best, 
ably assisted by Sir Horace Plunkett and Mr. R. 
A. Anderson, and in some instances by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and that its work was appre- 
ciated is attested by the tremendous growth of its 
sales during the most trying period of its history. 

"Grow more Food" was the slogan of 1916-17 
as Eat less Bread " was that of 1918. The two 
are very closely allied, but the second seems to 
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indicate the failure of the first. By the action of 
the Compulsory Tillage Orders, and by voluntary 
tillage, acres were newly brought under the plough 
in Ireland. The demand for fertilizers, seeds and 
machinery was tremendous. Raw materials for 
the manufacture of fertilizers were short, seeds 
were scarce and dear, and machinery very difficult 
to procure. Yet the Wholesale and the movement 
did a great deal more than its share in making the 
tillage campaign a success. With the aid of the 
Department of Agriculture and the fertilizer manu- 
facturers fertilizers, though not in the quantities 
demanded, were secured, and by arrangement with 
the iNIinistry of Munitions some machinery and 
implements were made available. Societies did 
not get their full orders for fertilizers supplied ; it 
became necessary, in fact, to institute the datum 
period," and distribute fertilizers in proportion to 
1916 supplies. This arrangement, with the substi- 
tution of specially manufactured fertilizers, enabled 
farmers to comply with the terras of the Tillage 
Orders. The formation of new societies was con- 
siderably handicapped by the prevailing conditions. 
" The starting of a considerable number of new 
agricultural societies had to be deferred owing to 
the difficulty of ensuring an adequate supply of 
fertilizers and necessary farm machinery." The 
I.A.O.S. report for 1915-16 states :—" The Com- 
mittee feel that the Government ought to do every- 
thing in its power to remove the restrictions on the 
importation of raw materials for the production of 
these indispensable farming requisites if the country 
is to maintain its supply of food." The Govern- 
ment, however, did very little to make matters 
better. Dairy societies, no less than agricultural 
societies, were also severely handicapped by the 
difficulty and delay in obtaining dairy machinery, 
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which nearly all comes from the Continent, and 
upon which the insurance and freight charges 
would have been intolerable if the machinery were 
not so urgently needed. There was some compen- 
sation for this state of things in the high prices 
that were being obtained for all classes of farm 
produce. There was, however, the increased cost 
of raw materials, feeding stuffs and labour to set 
against that. " It would be futile to pretend," said 
Mr. Barbour at the 1917 General Meeting of the 
Wholesale, " that the prices of agricultural produce 
have not enormously increased ; but those who 
take this as an indication of extortion on the part 
of the farmer overlook the fact which we in the 
I.A.W.S. have every reason to know, that the price 
of all the farmer has to buy in the way of raw 
material has also gone up by leaps and bounds, and 
the Irish farmer, by reason of the manner in which 
agriculture has been carried on in this country for 
the past hundred years, is almost entirely dependent 
on supplies from abroad. It would be rash, there- 
fore, to assume that high prices necessarily make 
millionaire farmers, and it must not be forgotten 
that the farmer, though no doubt he attracts 
attention chiefly as a producer, also suffers the same 
hardships as e^'ery other consumer when he comes 
to buy his tea and sugar, and even, as a rule, his 
bacon." 

War conditions pressed very severely upon the 
town consumer, and almost from the beginning the 
town societies set themselves to keep prices down. 
In Dublin, Belfast and elsewhere the societies 
continued to sell bread at pre-war prices during the 
panic of autumn, 1914. " The price of the 41b. 
loaf," says Mr. W. M. Knox," '' was as high as 
Is. 4d. — and it is said to have been even higher 
than that in places where co-operation was 

* "Better Business," May, 1918. 
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unknown — whilst it was lOd. for the same loaf 
where it was supplied from co-operative bakeries. 
And wherever the co-operative loaf was sold other 
bakers had to be satisfied with the co-operative 
price." Shortages in supplies of goods have re- 
tarded the growth in volume of the sales of the 
distributive movement. Butter, bacon, sugar, 
•cheese and many other essential commodities were 
very frequently either unprocurable or only pro- 
curable in very small quantities. The sugar card 
system to some extent militated against the forma- 
tion of new societies and the accession of new 
members to already existing societies. Many 
new societies were, however, formed and business 
started and new members attracted. Only two 
societies failed to weather the storm, but the 
movement is undoubtedly stronger in 1918 than 
it was at the end of 1914. Dividends were not, 
and could not, be maintained at the pre^•ious level, 
but the loyalty of the members was not seriously 
impaired. "Interest in the movement " Mr. Knox 
reported in November, 1918, "is keen throughout 
the country. New members are joining up with 
the old societies, even though their needs cannot 
always be supplied. There is a greater feeling of 
solidarity amongst co-operators than in the past." 
During the war period several new departments 
were formed in the Wholesale to meet the growing 
•demands of the societies. The growth of the 
"General Store" movement amongst the agricul- 
ture societies, and the demands of the town societies 
for the supply of draperies and boots and shoes 
made the establishment of a department imperative, 
and in 191 7 the department was formally established. 
It, of course, in common with all other departments, 
suffered from the effects of the war, but with the 
return of peace conditions a very great growth in 
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its trade is certain. Another new department, 
established in 1918, is that for the Printing and 
Stationery requirements of the societies. This 
department has also undertaken the fancy goods 
and bookselling business. With the increase in 
the acreage under tillage and increase in the grain 
supply, it became necessary to provide mills for the 
preparation of the flour, oatmeal, etc. The milling 
capacity of the country in 1918 was entirely inade- 
qute to meet the demands being made upon it. To 
meet the situation many creameries and agricultural 
societies installed small milling plants, but soon 
Irish co-operators saw the magnificence of the 
■opportunity for reviving milling on a large scale. 
Several societies were formed for the sole purpose 
of erecting and working mills. At Athleague, Co. 
Roscommon; Erris, Co. Mayo; Kantoher, Co. 
Limerick, and several other places comparatively 
large mills are working now under co-.operative 
control, and societies for the same purpose are in 
process of formation in Fermanagh, Kerry and 
elsewhere. To meet this new demand the Whole- 
sale Society secured the ser\ices of a milling 
machinery expert. Much good work has already 
been done in re-establishing home milling, and 
making Ireland as far as possible self-supporting, 
and \ery much still remains to be done if success 
is to be achieved, and the co-operators of Ireland 
can do that work if they will. 

The progress of the Wholesale during the war 
period was not only uninterrupted, but was in fact 
accelerated. In 1914 there were 188 societies 
federated ; at the end of 1918 the societies federated 
numbered 379, an increase of 191 in the five years. 
The number of shares held by society members 
rose from 25,794 in 1914 to 57,231 in 1918, an 
increase of 3 1 ,43 7 shares held. The Ordinary Capital 
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paid up was quadrupled, from /'3,640 in 1914 to 
iri4,490 in 1918, an increase of ^10,850, and the 
sales increased by no less than /"645,857, from 
^■268,384 in 1914 to £'914,241 in 1918. Some 
part of the increased sales is, of course, due to 
increased prices, but the increase in the volume of 
sales was very remarkable, despite the restrictions 
and shortage at the time. In the early months of 
1916 a new Depot was opened in Limerick. The 
following figures will give, at once, an idea of the 
progress of the movement and the Federation 
during the period :— 
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In 1917 the Book \'alue of Premises and Plant 
was written off from Reserve Fund. \\'hen the 
figures for "General Turnover" of the agricul- 
tural movement are borne in mind it may be seen 
that a tremendous proportion of co-operative trade, 
exclusive of Butter sales, is still conducted with 
traders throughout the country. The progress of 
the Wholesale might be even more rapid if the 
societies practised that loyalty without which 
there can be no real co-operation. There is still a 
very large \-olume of trade for the Wholesale to 
endeavour to secure, and probably in time, with some 
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co-operative education for the members and com- 
mittees of the societies, the necessity for co-opera- 
tive loyalty may be inculcated. 

At the Annual General Meeting, in March, 1917, 
Mr. Barbour warned the shareholders that " the 
existing capital is by no means adequate to the 
needs of the business. Even the overdraft . 
which your Directors, with your approval, ha^•e 
personally guaranteed, is not sufficient at the present 
time, when it is essential to purchase large stocks 
at greatly inflated prices, and as there seems no 
tendency for this condition of things to change, we 
simply must have more capital. Furthermore, the 
increase in our business makes further building, 
which we have postponed as long as we possibly 
could, absolutely necessary, and extensions have 
now to be carried out both in Dublin and Limerick." 
He asked that /^50,000 additional capital should be 
placed at the disposal of the society : a glance at 
the foregoing table will show the response of the 
societies. " ^^'e believe," said Mr. Barbour, ' that 
the capital required is undoubtedly in the country, 
and that it cannot be better used than by investing 
it in the I.A.\^^S., where it is urgently needed, and 
where it will earn a safe 5 per cent." The 
Wholesale has the organisation and the trade for 
extensive development now that peace has come 
again, but the capital is not forthcoming. The 
members of co-operative societies have not yet 
sufficient confidence in themselves and their own 
movement to give the capital necessary ; they 
prefer the security of the banks rather than that 
which they themselves create. Yet when one looks 
back to the beginnings of the co-operative move- 
ment in Ireland in 1889, and at the history of the 
Wholesale Society since its foundation in 1897, 
it will be difficult to discover any reason for this 
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lack of confidence. That the Federation has been 
a success no one will be bold enough to deny ; it 
has fought a great fight and won ; it has been of 
tremendous utility to the entire movement ; its 
stability is undoubted. To ensure to it manhood's 
strength, with manhood's age, must be the work of 
the federated societies. It can only be hoped that 
their duties and responsibilities will be recognised 
and acted up to. 

XI. — Looking Forward. 

The future of the economic world is with the 
strong. So well is this recognised that new trusts, 
syndicates and industrial combinations are being 
formed every da>-. Banks are amalgamating to 
such an extent that fears of a money trust are being 
uttered in England very freely. The jealousies and 
rivalries of the pre-war period in industry are now 
matters of history in most industries, and instead 
we ha\e the industrial structure dominated by the 
trust. It may be said, with a great deal of truth, 
that no longer have manufacturers any secrets 
which they zealously guard from each other, as 
during the war the best and most efficient processes 
in any industry were introduced by Governmental 
order into all factories in that industry. Only a 
few weeks ago a \'ery powerful combination of 
several agricultural machinery and implement 
manufacturers was formed in England, and amongst 
the firms joining the syndicate were some whose manu- 
factures are very well known in Ireland, and whose 
machines are much in demand by co-operators. 
This tendency in industry cannot be ignored by co- 
operators. If the movement in Ireland is to make as 
much progress in the future as it has done in the past 
it must be strong, and its strength must be centralised. 
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Against the centralised and flexible power of the 
trust the co-operative movement must setthe central- 
ised power of its members ; there is no other way 
of safety open to the co-operators of Ireland. The 
movement must centralise its financial power as it 
must centralise its trading power. The co-operative 
bank must be the bank for co-operators, just as the 
trading federation must be their trading centre. In 
1918 the turnover of the I.A.\\'.S. Bank was nearly 
/"2, 000, 000, but that sum in no way represents the 
financial turnover of the co-operative movement in 
Ireland. The deposits in Joint Stock and Post 
Office Banksin Ireland stand at about ;£"100,000,00G, 
and a large proportion of this sum really belongs to 
co-operators. Yet they pass their own bank by 
and hand their money to the private banker and the 
Government at a lower rate of interest. \\'ith 
trade it is somewhat similar, when the figure for 
"General Turnover" of the movement is compared 
with the sales figure of the Wholesale it will be 
seen that there is active disloyalty in the movement. 
To remedy this is the first duty of Irish co-operators. 
Members of societies must be taught their duties 
as co-operators and society committees must realise 
their duties and responsibilities to the co-operative 
movement as a whole. 

It must be the endeavour of co-operators to 
maintain and, if possible, to so increase the food 
supply in their districts as to make them self- 
sufficing in that respect. The great war-time in- 
crease in tillage should be maintained, and the 
local milling and other food preparing plants should 
be increased. What the future of the cattle 
industry will be it is impossible to prophesy, but it 
may be suggested with some plausibility that 
Colonial, and possibly foreign, cattle will be admit- 
ted on foot to the English market. For many 
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years an agitation with such an object has been 
carried on in England, and it may be that as a 
result of the war services of Australian and 
Canadian soldiers, or possibly as the result of some 
system of Colonial preference, the agitation may 
meet with success in the near future. If that comes 
to pass the preference hitherto given to Irish cattle 
will ha^•e gone, and the cattle raising branch of 
Irish agriculture may find itself in a critical position. 
The co-operative movement must be prepared to 
meet such a crisis, and the substitution of a dead 
meat trade on co-operative lines may be a solution 
of the problem. Already the private capitalist is 
in the field for the control of this trade, and his 
entry may be but the prelude to the control of the 
trade by the American Meat Trust. For some 
years this Trust has been quietly at work in Ireland 
in the general produce business, and fears may at 
least be expressed that the meat trade will pass out 
of the producer's control. The state of the cattle 
trade in 1918 may be compared with that of the 
butter industry in the late eighties of last century, 
and the way out of the difficulty will probably be 
the same — co-operative action. 

Then there is the problem of butter, eggs and 
general produce marketing, The Wholesale Society 
has been in this business since 1909, but the support 
of the societies has not been what it might have 
been. Individual creameries, for instance, still 
prefer to market their own produce in their own way. 
The best, that is they market in this way, the 
inferior is sent to the Wholesale. With Holland, 
Sweden, New Zealand, Denmark and possibly 
Russia all competing for the English market in the 
near future this chaotic state of things may prove 
ruinous. The Danes centralise their sales, and the 
Siberian creameries' representative in London 
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markets all Siberian butter. The co-operative 
action of Irish creameries cannot be stopped at the 
creamery door if the future of Irish creamery butter 
on the Enghsh market is to be safeguarded. There 
simply must be co-operation in marketing, and the 
wholesale organisation is ready to hand to undertake 




Depot Premises, Thomas Street, Limerick. 

the business. The marketing of eggs is in a similar 
chaotic state, every society, with perhaps a few 
exceptions, doing its own marketing. Here again 
the Danes and the Russians have carried their 
co-operation further than the Irish, and action on 
the same lines must be taken by the societies in 
Ireland in the egg and poultry business. This 
business has been done by the Wholesale for nearly 
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ten years, and recently a system of centralised sale 
was submitted to a conference of society's repre- 
sentatives in Ulster, and accepted, so that to some 
extent the centralising process is progressing. The 
marketing of general produce must be taken more 
gradually. Butter and eggs are standardised articles, 
and it is probable that some system of standard- 
isation must be introduced before the movement can 
go into the " general produce " business to any great 
extent. The I.A.W.S., however, has marketed and 
will continue to market all the produce consigned to 
it for that purpose. When the conditions likely to 
prevail in the future are surveyed, even super- 
ficially, it will be seen that Irish co-operation must 
be carried some steps further if it is to be successful 
in guarding Irish economic interests. 

The future policy and progress of the \Miolesale 
will be but a reflex of the will and loyalty of the 
constituent societies. If the will to progress be 
lacking there can be little or no progress to record. 
There is in Ireland a very widespread feeling, and 
co-operators are no exception, in favour of the 
development of manufacturing industries, and the 
development of these industries lies entirely with 
those who desire them. The Wholesale had at the 
end of 1918 a trade large enough in several commo- 
dities to justify its undertaking manufacture for the 
movement ; but with a paid up ordinary capital of 
;^ 14,490 such a course was simply unthinkable. 
The trade is organised, the co-operative demand is 
known and is large enough to justify a factory, the 
expressed desire of the bulk of the population for 
manufacturing development almost universal, yet 
the capital is not forthcoming for any such develop- 
ment. So long as that state of things continues to 
exist no other conclusion can be come to than that 
the expressed desire is insincere. When the 



Chairman of the Wholesale asked for ^50,000 
additional capital in 1917 he asked for it so that the 
Federation should not be retarded or handicapped 
in its future development. It was not so much for 
the Federation that the money was required as for 
the development of the economic strength of the 
co-operative movement particularly, and for the 
good of the country generally. It is simpler and 
easier to pass a resolution asking that something 
should be done than setting to and doing the 
necessary work ourselves. So long as that attitude 
and that spirit prevails nothing will be done, the 
co-operatve movement will stagnate, and the popu- 
lation of Ireland will continue to decline, the people 
will go to other countries where they can find the 
means of livelihood. Our people will follow our 
money, and so long as we continue to export 
potential capital we will continue to export our 
people also. The choice must be made of doing 
our own work for ourselves or leaving it undone. 
There is no middle course, and in the co-operati\e 
idea and method there is contained all the elements 
of economic salvation for Ireland if co-operators 
will only co-operate to the full, and not merely be 
members of a co-operative society at 2s. 6d. per 
share. They must remember that co-operation is 
a continuous action, and that sleeping-partners in a 
society or societies that work for only a couple of 
weeks every year and do not take their full share 
in the development of the Federation and the 
movement, can scarcely be dignified by the name 
of co-operative. 

The Wholesale has now been in existence for 
twenty-one years, and during that time invaluable 
work has been done; by it for the co-operative 
movement and the country. It has commanded 
the services of many able and distinguished men. 
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who have wilhngly given of their time, talents, 
energy and wealth for its welfare. It has success- 
fully negotiated the obstruction, boycott and libel 
of the private trader, and has reached a position of 
power and influence in the country. There is no 
Wholesale distributing house in Ireland to-day with 
anything like the turnover of the I.A.W.S. It 
can, in the words of James Stephens, face the 
future unafraid " ; but to do that it must be assured 
of the loyal support of the Irish co-operative move- 
ment. It is recognised by the great federations of 
England and Scotland as fAe Co-operative Wholesale 
Society of Ireland, and Continental co-operation, 
particularly Dutch, Swedish, Russian, Belgian and 
French also recognise it in that way. If the move- 
ment sees the danger in time, and Mr. George 
Russell has done his best to make the movement 
see it, it will at once set about doing all its trade 
through the Federation. If that is done and the 
entire trade focussed at one point, the menace of 
the trust will no longer trouble us, for we shall be 
strong enough to meet force with force. The great 
ideal of the Co-operative Commonwealth cannot be 
realised so long as that menace overshadows our 
movement. The past has been a struggle, it has 
been on the whole an exhilarating, exciting and 
successful struggle. It remains with the co-opera- 
tors of Ireland to make the struggle of the future 
less exciting and even more successful. 
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APPENDIX B. 



Directors of I.A.W.S. 1898-1918. 



DIRECTORS OF THE I.A.W.S. 1918. 

Harold M. Barbouk, W.A., Chairman. 



Sir Henry Grattan 
Bellew, Bart. 

Dermod O'Brien, 
P.R.H.A. 

Harold A. Ljctt, 

E. A. Stopford. 



H. P. Ryan. 

T. ^^'. westrop 

Bennett, J.P 
John Palmer. 
T. F. Hunt. 
D. R. O'Brien. 



PAST DIRECTORS, 1898-1918. 
Daniel Aherne. \\'.- E. Holmes. 

R. A. Anderson. R. S. Lamb. 

G. de B. Ball. Arthur S. Lough 

Capt. Barrett Hamilton. Henry M'Carrick, 
Col. M. W. Biddulph. J.P. 

Col. L. a. Bryan, D.L. John Molumby. 
L. P. Byrni!. 



\\'ILLIAM DE CoURCY. 

Major E. Dease. 
John Deathe. 
P. Doyle. 
Col. Sir Nugent 

Everard, H.M.L. 
W. P. Geoghegan, J.P. 



P M. MOYLE. 

E. J. B. Nesbitt. 
A. W. Noble. 
E. Conor O'Brien. 
Sir Horace Plunkett, 

K.C.\'.0. 
Joseph Pratt, D.L. 
George Richardson. 



Sir Josslyn Gore-Booth. H. C. Tisdall. 

John Hackett, M.P. Capt. A. Vandeleur. 

P. J. Hannon. 



